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““‘Now—available 
at all windows’’ 


reports 
MR. H. J. ROHLF 
Vice President 


Mercantile Trust Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pre- 


“Pre-packaging makes American ExpressTravel- 
ers Cheques so quick and easy to issue, we now 


sell them at every teller’s window,” says Mr. 
Rohlf. 


“It’s another big step toward ‘one-stop’ banking 
— saves so much time for both tellers and cus- 
tomers alike. And because we have so many 
more outlets for issuing American Express 
Travelers Cheques, we have enjoyed a large 
increase in sales.” 


Thousands of bankers throughout the country 
are experiencing the same sales success, and 
building customer good will, too, with the new 
pre-packaged Travelers Cheques...another first 
by the American Express Company. 


How about your bank? You can order these 
handy packages by writing to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, 
Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 
kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 
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JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 
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NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package — that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 





AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. 
Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—helps your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 


MONEY ORDERS « CREDIT CARDS « TRAVEL SERVICE « FIELD WAREHOUSING « OVERSEAS BANKING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES ¢ FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 






How To Say “Yes” When 
You Really Mean “No” 


Have you ever found yourself with a situation you wanted 
to support to the fullest but the applicant’s requirements 
exceeded his true qualifications? 


There’s one way you can accede to the request without 
in any way going beyond your normal limitations. Simply 
call on Commercial Factors Corporation. We will either 
fulfill the requirements in total, or participate with you 
in a variety of ways. 


In this way the client’s needs are met without delays or 
embarrassment to any party. Moreover, you yourself 
retain the client’s good will and a mutually profitable 
arrangement is developed. 


Our plans include old line factoring, non-notification 
factoring, accounts receivable financing and other ar- 


rangements tailored to the needs of each situation. 


For details on our continuing relationship with banks 
write for our free booklet, “How and When Your Bank 
May Profitably Recommend the Services of Commercial 
Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. »« MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 








From Where We Sit... . 





The Fed Is Still on the Job 


HERE are increasing indications as this is written 
that natural forces are busily at work correcting 
the maladjustments that gave rise to our much 

discussed economic recession. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this is so, because it is only thus that we will 
be spared the evil effects of ill-conceived measures which 
are better calculated to win votes than to restore our 
only slightly ailing economy to a condition of robust 
health.” 


This opening paragraph of our editorial of April 15, 
1958 might quite as appropriately have borne the date of 
April 15, 1961, had we felt the same degree of assur- 
ance on the latter date as on the former that the con- 
siderable number of uneconomic proposals then in the 
legislative hopper would fail of enactment. 


The predominant characteristic of these proposals 
lies in their manifestations of an utter disregard for 
the integrity of our currency. Although inflationary 
pressures have subsided for the moment, our lawmakers 
are hard at work on a program that promises to revive 
them and ultimately take us into a really damaging 
boom and bust sequence. 


The one really heartening note sounded by current 
press dispatches is that contained in the word that 
the Fed is still on the job and wants no part of a “‘peg- 
ging’ operation, notwithstanding a gesture of coopera- 
tion in the Administration’s very deliberate effort to 
cheapen long-term funds. 


We’re reminded in this connection of an address made 
by J. Philip Wernette, Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Michigan, before this year’s 
National Instalment Credit Conference. Said Professor 
Wernette, “If criticism of the Federal Reserve System 
may not be taken to be absolutely sacrilegious, it seems 
to me the Federal Reserve must share an important re- 
sponsibility for the business decline, as in my opinion 
they share much of the responsibility for the 1957 
slump. 


“Being unduly disturbed about the alleged harm done 
by inflation, the Fed has tended to put on too heavy a 
brake, in the form of increases in the rediscount rate 
and open market operations calculated to turn the net 
excess reserves position of the banks from a positive 
to a negative figure. They did that in 1957 and kept 
the brake on after the business decline was clearly ap- 
parent. Eventually they reversed in 1958, and then in 
1959 again became disturbed. They put the brake on 
and put it heavy and kept it on for about a year. I 
think it contributed to the slump in 1960. 


“Indeed, in view of this record one is tempted to 
reach an astonishing conclusion that if the Federal Re- 
serve Banks had kept their rediscount rates at some 
steady low figure and never changed them at all during 
the past five years, and then if the open market opera- 
tions had kept net excess bank reserves at some sub- 
stantial positive figure, say $500 million, for the last 
five years, that the country would have been more 
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prosperous through the last five years than it actual- 
ly has been.”’ 

We find it difficult to go along with Professor Wer- 
nette’s conclusion that it was the Fed, in the main, 
that caused the recessions of 1957-58 and 1959-60. If, 
in fact, the Fed had maintained a deliberate policy of 
artificial ease throughout the past five years, it isn’t 
hard to imagine that we might now be on the verge of a 
real depression, or trying to dig our way out of one. 


With no occasion to bring ourselves up short from 
time to time for a realistic look at our own situations, 
and that of the economy as a whole, any maladjust- 
ments that might have been present would simply 
have remained and continued to grow. Excessive in- 
ventories and indebtedness, along with overcommit- 
ments in sundry other directions, might well have 
brought into being a sizable boom that would inevitably 
have led us into a bust of commensurate proportions. 


Fully as timely today as when they were made in an 
article which appeared in BANKERS MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE for June 15, 1957, are these comments by Professor 
Raymond Rodgers (see p. 19): “Federal Reserve policy 
is a convenient ‘whipping boy’ not only for politicians 
trying to garner votes from economic pressure groups, 
but also for businessmen trying to shift the blame for 
shrinkage in volume or some other adverse develop- 
ment ... It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
Federal Reserve policy in the more recent years has 
been honest and courageous. To their eternal credit, let 
it be categorically stated that such mistakes (in the 
light of hindsight) as they have made have been mis- 
takes of the head and not the heart! 

“Their policy has been highly flexible and closely 
coordinated with economic and financial conditions 
as they appeared to the board and its staff of economic 
advisers. While it is true that, with the benefit of the 
20-20 vision of hindsight, we now know that their ap- 
praisal of business conditions was not always accurate, 
it is, as the old saying puts it, easy to be wise after the 
event! There are Monday morning quarterbacks in 
every field, and money management has far more than 
its share—and, unfortunately, few of the monetary 
critics are either unbiased or objective!” 

The degree to which the Fed will be able to achieve 
a reasonable degree of stability in a prosperous economy 
is a matter of vast importance to us all. But even more 
important than the kind of a job it is doing of managing 
our money is the kind of money it is given to manage. 


Editor 


BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE e@ June 15, 1961 
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90 YEARS YOUNG 


When George LaMonte invented safety 
paper in 1871, he satisfied the urgent need 
of banks for protection of their checks 
against alteration and counterfeiting. 


Today, ninety years later, the same kind of 
resourcefulness is being used to solve the 
new challenges presented by banking auto- 
mation. Through a continuing program of 
research and testing, LaMonte has pro- 
duced a safety paper that meets all print- 
ability and sortability standards set by the 
American Bankers Association. 


To insure the success of your MICR pro- 
gram, specify La Monte Safety Paper for your 
checks. You can be confident they 
will be both safe and sortable. 





THE 

WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 

LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 





safety paper for checks. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON «¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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It was one of those days sparkling 
with the first suggestion of the year’s 
turn toward spring. No one could be 
blamed for letting his mind drift into 
visions of fresh-turned earth, blue 
water and sails, budding trees... 


A ringing telephone—the return to 
reality—and suddenly—chestnuts! Not 
“chestnuts in blossom,” but chestnuts 
on the fire—ripe chestnuts—imported 
chestnuts—causing no end of trouble 
and worry and embarrassment. 


“There are barrels and barrels of 
them,” said our correspondent friend 
morosely over the long-distance wire. 
“Perishable, too,” he added, “and 
worst of all they’ve arrived ’way past 
the selling season in this locality.” 


You get the picture: a shipment fi- 
nanced, delivery delayed, a market 
season lost, an investment in danger... 
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Truth is, we were stumped. These 
chestnuts looked more like hot pota- 
toes. What to do? 


Well, we hesitated and then decided to 
turn the problem over to some of our 
resourceful people in Credit Analysis 
and Investigation. There was just a 
chance that they could find a solution. 
Combing through wholesalers and im- 
porters, they luckily found a merchant 
whose chestnut market happened to 
be still active. They put him in touch 
with our harried friends and helped 
work out a sale satisfactory to both. 


“For a moment, we were chestnut 
brokers,” is the way they told the story 
in Credit Analysis and Investigation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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But by that time they were following 
through on the next query—answering 
one of the 8,000 a year we get at 
Bankers Trust. 


Fortunately, extremely few of the 
problems we receive are ever as 
knotty as “Operation Chestnuts.” But 
we mention this one—unusual as it 
was—as an example of the type of 
help we try to offer at Bankers Trust. 


Naturally, we can’t always guarantee 
a solution, but you'll find that every 
avenue of approach will be exhausted, 
speedily and efficiently, before you 
receive a report. And once in a while, 
we may even tackle a question as 
difficult as “Operation Chestnuts.” 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 








INSTITUTIONS 


Mighty Milestone 
(Cover) 

The Chase Manhattan Bank last 
month officially opened for business in 
its spectacular new 60-story head 
office building in the heart of New 
York’s financial district. The bank 
will occupy 30 floors and six under- 
ground levels in the glass-and-alumi- 
num skyscraper, the largest commer- 
cial office structure built anywhere in 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Total estimated cost of the project 
(including the adjoining plaza sched- 
uled for completion in 1963): $120 
million. 


The new building befits an institu- 
tion that probably leads all others as a 
lender to American business and in- 
dustry and as a correspondent to 
other banks. Neatly blending pres- 
tige and aggressiveness, Chase Man- 
hattan also ranks around the top in 
international banking, trust and in- 
vestment activities, and at the same 
time conducts a sizable retail business 
via 100-plus domestic branches. 

Rockefeller’s Role. The bank’s 
mammoth building project has been 
spearheaded by President David 
Rockefeller, who even served as chair- 
man of the committee that acquired 
some $500,000 worth of art (ranging 
from primitive Americana to abstract 
expressionism) for decoration. The 
youngest (46) son of the late John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., David Rockefeller 
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also heads the businessman group 
seeking to revitalize all of lower Man- 
hattan. He shares responsibility for 
executive administration of Chase 
Manhattan with Chairman George 
Champion, 57, who concentrates on 
the bank’s lending, investment and 
fiduciary policy-making, and Vice 
Chairman Lawrence C. Marshall, 57. 


Chase Manhattan describes the 
physical move into its new building 
as a “massive logistical effort,’ and 
with good reason. Among the prob- 
lems: shifting $32 billion of stocks and 
bonds held by-the trust department. 
Time involved in moving this hoard: 
60 working days. 

* * * 

These institutions also were mak- 
ing this financial news last month: 

New York State Superintendent of 
Banks G. Russell Clark gave a green 
light to the proposed merger of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. and The Hanover 
Bank (BANKERS MONTHLY MAGaA- 
ZINE, Feb. 15). However, the deal is 
still subject to Federal Reserve Board 
approval. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. (assets: $4.4 billion) will acquire 
the Long Island Trust Co. ($112 
million), subject to stockholder and 
state and Federal approval. Holders 
of the 631,469 outstanding shares of 
the latter will receive 415,000 shares 
in the former. The merger will add 
14 offices to Chemical New York’s 





THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 


present 110 offices. 


Baltimore National Bank (re- 
sources: $437 million) and County 
Trust Co. of Maryland ($99 million) 
will merge under a name yet to be 
selected, subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller and stockholders. The 
proposal provides that four shares of 
Baltimore National will be exchanged 
for each five shares of County Trust. 
The merger will add 22 offices to Bal- 
timore National’s system, bringing 
the total to 56. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, Baring Bros. of London and 
Roberts, Meynell y Cia of Buenos 
Aires joined to form a new financial 
institution in Argentina. The new 
Roberts S.A. de Finanza will engage 
in securities underwriting, make pri- 
vate placements of issues, provide in- 
vestment advice and hold securities 
for its own and customers’ accounts. 
The American bank will participate 
in the venture through its “Edge 
Act” subsidiary, Morgan Guaranty 
International Finance Corp. 


EXECUTIVES 


Change at IBM 


Thomas J. Watson Jr., 47, stepped 
up from president to chairman of 
hugely successful International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., but will con- 
tinue as chief executive officer. He is 
succeeded as president by Albert L. 





ALBERT L. WILLIAMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
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WHO IS FIRST IN 


ARIZONA? 


(Year-end 
deposits of 
all 9 Arizona 


Williams, 50. IBM also announced the 
following elections: 


@ 7. Vincent Learson, 48, vice presi- 


dent and group executive, to the 
board of directors. 
@ Arthur K. Watson, 41-year-old 


brother of Tom Watson and president 
of IBM World Trade Corp., to the 
parent company’s executive and 
finance committee. 

@H. Wisner Miller Jr., 49, to vice 
president and group executive. 

Tom Watson joined IBM as a data 
processing machine salesman in 1937, 
with Wall Street his territory. After a 
five-year hitch in the Air Force he 
returned to IBM as a vice president 
and director, became executive vice 
president in 1949. He succeeded his 
late father as president in 1956. Since 
then, IBM revenues have soared from 
$564 million to $1.4 billion. Mr. Wil- 
liams also started in sales, but later 
switched to the financial end of the 
business, serving as treasurer before 
being named executive vice president 
in 1954. 


Realignment 


Adrian L. McCardell was elected 
president of First National Bank of 
Baltimore (resources: $389 million), 
to succeed James W. McElroy, who 
retires as an officer but will continue 
as a director. At the same time, John 
J. Ghingher moved up from executive 
vice president of the bank to vice 
chairman. 


A onetime bank examiner, Mr. 





JOHN J. GHINGHER 





McCardell was associated with banks 
in Norfolk, Va.,and Charleston, W.Va., 


before joining First National of Bal- | 


timore. He was named an executive 
vice president last year, a director 
earlier this year. Mr. Ghingher, 67, a 
former Bank Commissioner of Mary- 
land and for many years Treasurer of 
the City of Baltimore, was president 
of the old National Central Bank of 
Baltimore until it merged with First 
National in 1959. 


LEGISLATION 
Hot & Cold 


The battle over chain banking was 
warming up in one state last month, 
and cooling off in another. 


In New Jersey, where a branch sys- 
tem is limited to a single county and 
by other restrictions, Peoples Trust 
Co. of Bergen County (resources: $169 
million) proposed: 1) establishment of 
six banking districts, throughout each 
of which branching would be per- 
mitted, 2) authorization of holding 
company banking throughout the 
state. These and other recommenda- 
tions were submitted to a committee 
recently appointed by the New Jersey 
Commissioner of Banking & Insur- 
ance to look into possible modification 
of the state banking laws. 

In Illinois, meanwhile, 
pave the way for limited branch bank- 
ing (BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
April 15) was killed in committee. 
However, proponents of the measure 
vowed to renew the fight in 1963. 





ADRIAN L. McCARDELL 
First National Bank of Baitimore 
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—Continental’s 
correspondent... 





you can save as much as a day’s clearing time 
with our around-the-clock jet mail pickup service 


Special bank trucks now make regular pick- 
ups, day and night, at Chicago’s O’ Hare Field, 
as well as at Midway. Your mail can reach 
us one hour after the plane is unloaded... 
which means that even if you’re on the West 
Coast, cash items sent by jet are available 


funds in just a few hours! We’ll gladly send 
you a supply of labels that will assure you this 
special service. Whether your cash items come 
by jet or not, you'll find Continental’s speed 
of processing (1,000 a minute!) a tremendous 
advantage. STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL sancxa,. BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90, Illinois Member F.D.1.C. 
ZINE June 15, 1961 7 








ANNOUNCING!...A PROVEN PLAN THAT BRINGS 
YOUR BANK CHECKABLE ADVERTISING RESULTS! 


“A staggering percentage of bank ad- 
vertising is actually money down the 
drain. It produces no appreciable results 
whatever.” 

This startling statement was recently 


made by an important business execu- 
tive. “The shame of it,’ he added, ‘‘is 
that this extravagance is entirely un- 
necessary. For even less money, this 
waste can be eliminated. How? By using 
the low-cost Toby Eaton Plan. This is the 


checkable, demonstrated method. It re- 
verses the old order. It is used success- 
fully by modern institutions throughout 
the United States. It brings provable, 
deposit-building results!" 

Your bank, large or small, deserves 
this specifically-channeled Sales Promo- 
tion program. Yours exclusively in your 
City. Send for Free Portfolio of lauda- 
tory letters and newspaper editorials. 
Quit squandering dollars! 


TOBY EATON & ASSOCIATES, Public Relations Counsellors 
2376 Westwood Blivd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 166 


A dividend of 62142¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared pay- 
able June 15, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business May 
26, 1961. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


May 5, 1961 
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FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@® Commercial and industrial loans at 
banks in leading cities dropped $290 
million in the latest three-week period, 
despite the business upturn now un- 
derway. Money center bankers at- 
tribute the continued lag in business 
loan demand to the unfavorable dif- 
ferential prevailing between bank 
ratesand open market borrowing costs. 


@ Net current operating earnings of 
the nation’s 13,126 insured commer- 
cial banks increased 11 per cent in 
1960 to a record $3.8 billion, FDIC 
reported. What’s more, net profits 
after taxes were up a thumping 35 per 
cent, reflecting in part the effects of a 
higher bond market on _ securities 
transactions. Dividends were increased 
by 7 per cent and retained earnings 
jumped 64.5 per cent. 


@ The Supreme Court decision re- 
quiring ‘“‘complete divestiture’ of Du 
Pont’s 63 million shares of General 
Motors stock came as bad news to 
many bank trust departments, which 
have large holdings in both issues. 
During earlier hearings before a Fede- 
ral District Court, the head of one 
big trust department estimated that 
the government’s divestiture plan 
would result in a market and tax loss 
of more than $10 million to trust ac- 
counts in his bank alone. 

@ Roughly half of the net receipts of 
trusteed corporate pension funds last 
year was invested in common stock. 
Net purchases totalled $1.7 billion, 
$140 million more than in 1959. 


@ Domestic corporations owned 45.4 
per cent of the dollar amount of all 
demand deposits in insured commer- 
cial banks on January 25, the Federal 
Reserve Board estimated. Noncorpo- 
rate business held 13.5 per cent of 
demand deposits, nonprofit organiza- 
tions 4.8 per cent, farm operators 3.7 
per cent. Personal accounts of indi- 
viduals accounted for 29.7 per cent 
of the total. 


@ The new National Stock Exchange 
says it expects to list some bank 
shares, all of which are now traded 
over-the-counter (except for a few 
bank holding company issues). The 
new exchange, which is backed by the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, plans 
to open for business in a few months. 
@ The Treasury said it will borrow 
$1.8 billion via the sale of a “strip” 
of additional amounts of 18 series of 
outstanding bills maturing from Au- 
gust 3 to November ‘30. 


BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
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Hamilton, Ohio 


HAMILTON. OHIO 


PARNINOS a 
panovers sTATEAENT OF 


Waist 
rwe CITIZENS BANK — WA 


Walter A. Rentschier, 
President of The Citizens Bank, 


CitTiZEnS 


"the bank of helpful service” 


pavROU DEPOSIT SUP 


TON, OKO 





THE CITIZENS BANK — HAMIL 





DADUCTIONS. RETAME 


iN, OHIO 


"NCR PAPER saves us its annual cost 
...several times each year.” —the citizens Bonk 


“We are very pleased with the results we get with 
NCR Paper (No Carbon Required). It costs us a 
little more than forms with carbons but the time 
savings and many other advantages have a money 
value that more than offsets the extra cost. 

“NCR Paper reduces considerably the han- 
dling and assembling of copies. Originals and copies 
are picked up as a complete posting unit, without 
having to insert or remove carbons. 

“In addition, NCR Paper enables us to keep 
our forms inventory in a neat manner, without the 


Another Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Hamilton, Ohio 


bulk or mess of old-fashioned carbon paper. 

“‘We estimate the time savings and increased 
operating efficiency we get with NCR Paper en- 
ables us to save the annual cost of the paper, sev- 
eral times each year.” 


abt Got h2 


Walter A. Rentschler, President 
The Citizens Bank 


NCR PAPER © 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 





Gain more time in the field to build more business 
with CHASE MANHATTAN’S SPECIALIZED 
BANK PORTFOLIO REVIEW SERVICES 


Does the management of your bank’s 
portfolio take too much of your time 
from other equally important tasks? 
The Chase Manhattan Bank’s port- 
folio review department — set up 
solely for this purpose — is ideally 
geared and staffed to ease your bur- 
den, back up your judgment with 
skill and understanding. It can be 
your working partner either for con- 
tinuous advice or spot reviews... . 
or an informed and interested con- 
tact to answer occasional questions. 

When you use Chase Manhattan’s 
bank portfolio review services, you 
benefit from the same extensive in- 
vestment experience and facilities 
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that guide Chase Manhattan in man- 
aging its own portfolio. Moreover, 
regular use of these services by hun- 
dreds of correspondent banks, large 
and small, has made Chase Manhat- 
tan a clearing house for investment 
ideas. Every resource of Chase Man- 
hattan is focused on bringing each 
correspondent the kind of investment 
counsel that will prove most effective 
in solving its particular problem. 
Whatever your bank’s investment 
needs may be, investigate our bank 
portfolio review services. Or better 
yet, let us send you a newly prepared 
booklet showing how many ways 
your bank can benefit. Ask for our 


“Portfolio Review Booklet”—call 
HAnover 2-6000, or write to Roger 
A. Lyon, Vice President, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15,N. Y. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Correspondent Bank 
Portfolio Review Department 


Head Office: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 110 





The Administration is determined to press for a continuation of easy—money 
conditions and still lower long-term interest rates (page 15) even though the current 
s business upturn looks stronger all the time. 

President Kennedy made that clear in his special message to Congress late last 
month: "The full financial influence of, the Government must continue to be exerted in 
the direction of general credit ease and further monetary growth while the economy is 
recovering. Some further downward adjustments in interest rates, particularly those 
which have been slow to adjust in the recent recession, are clearly desirable; and 
certainly to increase them would choke off recovery." 


But the Federal Reserve Board, which has been in general agreement with 
Administration credit policy to date, may no longer be willing to go along now that 
the business picture has changed. An easy-—money policy during a recession is one 
thing; artificially cheap money when the economy is expanding would be quite another. 

Moreover, Fed Chairman Martin has long held that the movement of interest 
rates should be largely determined by the free market. 

Thus, a sharp split over credit policy may be shaping up, with the President 
and Economic Adviser Heller on one side, Mr. Martin on the other side, and Treasury 
Secretary Dillon somewhere in the middle. 





Tax withholding on dividends and interest runs into strong opposition from the 
financial and business communities, as do other Kennedy tax proposals. 

ABA, in testimony before the House Ways & Means Committee, declared that "no 
practical, workable withholding system has yet been proposed which would not 
contribute to confusion and irritation on the part of ordinary taxpayers and would 
not impose unreasonable hardships or inequities upon .. . tax-exempt organizations 

. on the one hand, nor be unduly burdensome and costly to banks and other 
dividend and interest payers on the other." 

Instead of withholding, ABA urged continuation of the Eisenhower Administra-— 
tion’s educational program to improve taxpayer compliance on a voluntary basis, and 
noted that in a few years electronic data processing equipment should enable the IRS 
; to make much more effective use of information returns to prevent underreporting and 
failure to report dividends and interest. 


The Kennedy tax credit designed to spur plant and equipment spending pleases 
J almost no one, and probably will be killed. But Congress may eventually enact 
some other investment incentive plan more acceptable to business. 

The $50 dividend exclusion probably will be retained despite Administration 
efforts to repeal it. However, the fate of the present 4 per cent tax credit on 
dividends is more uncertain. 

Meanwhile, various segments of the financial community are awaiting to see 

on what the Treasury will recommend on taxation of mutual thrift institutions. 
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Will automation in your bank be a success or failur 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION PROUDLY ANNOUNC]V 


Designed for automated 
proof and transit 


The new Burroughs B 270 Electronic Data | 
Processing System gives you, for the first 
time, equipment for banking’s biggest job— 
complete item processing. It works at ultra- 
high speeds, provides you with many un- 
precedented advantages. For example: 
IMPROVED CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
through faster and more direct sendings 
(under high speed automatic routing). « 
LOWER ITEM DISTRIBUTION COSTS through 
reductions in the cost of equipment, personnel 
and space. e FASTER AND MORE AUTO. 
MATIC ITEM PROCESSING through reduced 
manual handlings and through automatic 
routing decisions. e MORE EFFECTIVE 
UTILIZATION OF “PROOF” PERSONNEL 
through dramatically simplified procedures ; 
with sharply reduced personnel training 
periods. e IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING CON. 
TROL regardless of your present system 
through positive “on us’’ distribution, listing 
and accumulation prior to release from 
“Proof” to “Bookkeeping.” 
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The B 270 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing. 





SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS: { 
Solid-state central processor with magnetic 

core memory. C 
The fastest sorting—up to 1,560 itemsa— T 

minute. a 
12-tape listing—up to 1,600 lines per minute Fy 
Punched card reading—200 cards per minute} | 
Magnetic tape for data conversion—41,500 n 

characters per second transfer rate. C 
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0 ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS TO ASSURE SUCCESS! 


Designed for data 
processing input 

The same new Burroughs B 270 with the 
addition of magnetic tape equipment provides 
an efficient communications link between the 
item processing system and the account proc- 
essing system. Its conversion speeds are the f 
highest in the industry. And it-delivers impor- 
tant benefits. For instance: MAXIMUM 
BENEFITS FROM MICR PROGRAM through 
application of electronics to both incoming 
and outgoing item processing. e EFFICIENT 
ASSIGNMENT OF MANPOWER AND EQUIP- 
MENT through concentration of all item 
handlings in the items department—and 
account handlings in the data processing 
department. e THOROUGH AUDIT CONTROL 
through automatic establishment of complete, 
informative audit trails for all categories of 
items. e MINIMUM SETTLEMENT COSTS 
through a one-handling screening, distrib- 
uting, controlling, listing and converting of 
items for “clean” computer input. 





























The B 270 Electronic Data Processing System for item processing and data conversion. 


Burroughs—TM 


Designed to fit your 


operations precisely & Burrou ghs 


The B 270 has the inherent flexibility to meet @ % 

any special conditions of your operation, as C y 

your Burroughs representative will gladly orporation 
show you in any detail you want. Call our 

nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
Corporation, Detroit $2, Michigan. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
INTEREST RATES NOW 


Business Trend . . . Fiscal & Credit Policy . . . Other Factors 


Even though the pace of business re- 
_ covery should accelerate, the overall de- 
mand for credit probably will increase 


slowly. 


Meanwhile, Federal Reserve credit poli- 
cy is likely to continue on the side of ease, 
although the Fed is not expected to press 


ERIOUS STUDENTS of the modern 
$ capitalistic phenomenon of in- 
terest rates under conditions of 
national money management and in- 
ternational pressures have to work 
overtime to keep up with new develop- 
ments as well as with the traditional 
changing factors of demand and sup- 
ply in their field. 

As is always the case, there are basic 
differences of opinion as to the 
strength and the efficacy of the new 
measures and factors. There are even 
greater differences in the public ex- 
pression of opinions, as self-interest 
naturally affects individual appraisal 
of the new forces. Thus, there are 
those who maintain that the Federal 
Reserve shift from a ‘‘bills, nearly” 
policy to the purchase of intermediate 
and long-term governments represents 
abandonment of the concept of the 
free market and a serious backward 
step in money management. 

There are others who just as stoutly 
insist that the money managers should 
never have limited their freedom of 
action by embracing a ‘‘bills only” or 
“bills, nearly” policy in the first 
place. This view holds that the new 
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temporarily. 


By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Contributing Editor 


policy eliminates this built-in rigidity 
and thus contributes to greater over- 
all market freedom. 


Along the same lines, there are those 
who say the Federal Reserve cannot 
maintain relatively high interest rates 
in the short-term market and push 
down rates in the long-term markets, 
that this is like trying to make water 
flow up-hill. On the opposite side, 
there are those who claim the new 
policy has been a success because in- 
terest rates have not reacted as would 
otherwise have been the case, and 
because the goal of stopping the heavy 
outflow of gold has been attained. 

Preservation of objectivity in to- 
day’s welter of hostile interests, biased 
counsel, financial mirages and inter- 
national forces is indeed difficult. In 
such circumstances, it is wise to dig 
deep and base one’s conclusions on the 
bedrock of facts and fundamental 
principles. This analysis is an attempt 
to do just that. 

1958 vs. 1961. First, let us see 
what light experience throws on to- 
*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the Gradu- 


ate School of Business Administration, New York 
University. 


for a further reduction in rates. 
related to the fact that international pres- 
sure on the dollar has subsided, at least 


This is 


Thus, the outlook is for relative stability 
in both short- and long-term rates in the 
months just ahead. 


day’s outlook for interest rates. We 
have to go back no further than the 
spring of 1958 to find a situation 
similar in many respects to that of the 
present. The points of similarity are: 
@ We are emerging from a recession. 


@ The outlook for business is generally 
favorable. 


@ The government is operating with a 
deficit. 


@ An even larger deficit lies ahead. 


In the second quarter of 1958, the 
Federal Reserve authorities changed 
their credit policy, contributing to a 
drastic decline in bond prices and a 
sharp rise in both short and long 
market rates of interest. Today, there 
is a widespread belief among bankers 
and other students of the financial 
markets that we must anticipate a 
repetition of 1958. As a result, some 
investors have taken the precaution of 
increasing liquidity. Moreover, as 
mentioned earlier, many professional 
investors have felt that the stated 
policy of the government to reduce 
long-term rates and, at the same time, 
keep short-term rates relatively high 
to prevent further consequential out- 
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flow of funds is doomed to failure. 


But before making such assump- 
tions it is necessary to weigh the points 
of dissimilarity between the two per- 
iods, as economic phenomena are 
never repeated on an identical basis. 
Indeed, there are at least four new 
factors in today’s situation, all basic. 

For one thing, there is no specula- 
tion in government securities, whereas 
in 1958 it approached scandal pro- 
portions. A further important point of 
difference is that today unemploy- 
ment is quite large; and there is every 
indication that we have a hard core of 
structural unemployment which will 
be with us for a long time. As a result 
of this unemployment problem and 
the overriding need to keep up with 
Russia, the government is committed 
to a determined policy to accelerate 
economic growth. Finally, there is a 
general realization, especially among 
the monetary authorities, that the 
1958 change in credit policy was made 
too soon and went too far. 

It is against this background of im- 
mediate past experience and new fac- 
tors that today’s interpretations and 
evaluations should be made. 


Although the underlying factors 
that determine interest rates in the 
U. S. do not change, the relative im- 
portance of each does vary widely 
from period to period. These con- 
trolling factors are, of course: 1) 
business activity; 2) fiscal and debt 
management policy; 3) credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve authorities; 
4) the international financial and polit- 
ical situation. Each of these is of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant careful 
analysis. 


Business Outlook. Business activi- 
ty has definitely taken a turn for the 
better, despite the gloomy prognostica- 
tions of many high in the Washington 
scene who, earlier in the year, char- 
acterized the 1961 business situation 
as the worst since the Great Depres- 
sion in the ’30s. Such prophets not- 
withstanding, the recession ended in 
the first quarter of the year, and the 
pace of recovery, although slow to 
date, is accelerating. After the seasonal 
slow-down in the summer, the pace of 
business activity should again increase 
to a level that will insure a Gross Na- 
tional Product annual level of $420 to 
$430 billion during the fourth quarter 
of this year. 


Although this is a favorable out- 
look—and the prospects for 1962 are 
even better—there is nothing in the 
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foreseeable future to suggest a boom, 
much less a boom of the dimensions 
indicated by the current speculation 
in equities. 

Persistent Problem? In this connec- 
tion, it should be kept in mind that 
unemployment may become an even 
more serious problem. On this point, 
Dr. Heller, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, was quoted in 
April as saying that automation in the 
next five years will eliminate some ten 
million jobs, and that some six million 
new workers will come into the labor 
force during the same period. Whether 
this projection is accurate or not, 
a long-range problem does appear to 
exist in this area. 


The implications so far as a boom 
is concerned are quite clear, unless of 
course attempts are made to solve the 
problem by inflationary measures. 
There are many, particularly among 
those speculating in stocks, who an- 
ticipate renewed inflation. But, re- 
gardless of government policy, there 
are important factors actually work- 
ing against inflation: 

@ Excess production capacity, which 
characterizes all American industry in 
varying but substantial degree, will 
press down heavily on price increases. 


@ Keen competition from abroad will 
likewise press on prices, as several 
American industries are already learn- 
ing, first-hand. 

@ Stiffer competition and growing 
barriers in foreign markets also will 
affect American prices in the domestic 
market. 


® Continuation of the squeeze on pro- 
fit margins will retard business ex- 
pansion. 

Under today’s conditions of unem- 
ployment, excess capacity, growing 
competition and declining profit mar- 
gins, inflation might indeed be difficult 
for the administration to get under 
way right now. Moreover, nothing is 
more certain than that consequential 
price increases under such conditions 
will price a producer out of the market 
—both at home and abroad. And that, 
of course, means that any incipient 
inflation, short of massive interven- 
tion by the government and wide- 
spread loss of confidence in the mone- 
tary unit, should quickly come to an 
end. 

As the foregoing summarization in- 
dicates, business activity may require 
relatively easy money for the next few 
months. It may be needed to stimulate 
business recovery in general, and 





housing and public works in particular. 
And, of course, easy money will be 
needed to finance the deficit and as- 
sist in the heavy refundings of coming 
months. 


Deficits Ahead. What light does 
current fiscal policy throw on the out- 
look for interest rates? It seems be- 
yond question that the present ad- 
ministration is committed to a policy 
of stimulating the economy, both 
short range and over the longer term. 


In addition to far-reaching legisla- 
tive proposals designed to spur greater 
recovery and growth, the administra- 
tion’s spending program promises a 
deficit of some $2 billion for fiscal 
1961, and an even larger deficit for 
fiscal 1962. 


In the monetary field, governmental 
policy has been to refrain from offer- 
ing long-term bonds and otherwise to 
aid in forcing (‘‘nudging’”’ is the 
euphemistic term that officialdom has 
used to describe this effort) long-term 
rates down. 


At the same time, government 
policy has been to keep short-term 
rates high enough to prevent any siz- 
able money market outflows of funds 
to other countries. With the U.S. bill 
rate around 214 per cent, short-term 
rates in the leading foreign centers are 
not enough higher (when the cost of 
hedging against the exchange risk is 
included) to make such transfers at- 
tractive. 


What Results? What are the pros- 
pects for success of the government’s 
split-interest rate policy? On the in- 
ternational side, the outflow of funds 
has dwindled to manageable pro- 
portions. Although this may be only 
temporary (there is a structural weak- 
ness in our balance of international 
payments), it nonetheless would ap- 
pear a success for the government’s 
interest rate and related policies. 


On the domestic side, supply and 
demand forces in the capital market 
are well balanced. And while these 
forces are always changing, there is 
nothing presently in sight that would 
seriously upset this balance. Thus, if 
the Treasury continues to do its fi- 
nancing outside the long-term area, 
the supply of long-term funds should 
be fully adequate to meet demands. 
This, of course, will be even more true 
if the Federal Reserve authorities 
continue to buy in the medium- and 
long-term markets. 


The massive shift of investment 
funds from the long- to the short-term 
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The First National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks come in tens, twenties, fifties and hun- 
dreds—each denomination a different color for 
positive identification. 

To prevent forgery, our checks are printed 
so the casher must cover the original signature 





then it goes 


every where! 


when countersigning. And there’s a full refund 
if lost or stolen. 


Call us for travelers checks, or any other 
correspondent service you need. Remember, 
you get banker-to-banker service from The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets « Building with Chicago since 1868 


& The First National Bank 
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market, which so many experts in- 
sisted was inevitable, has not ma- 
terialized so far. Institutional investors 
need income, so the shift has been 
from government bonds to mortgages 
(particularly large commercial mort- 
gages), private placements and corpo- 
rate bonds. This, of course, is exactly 
what the government wants, so in this 
respect, too, the policy appears a suc- 
cess to date. 

To be sure, there has been some 
shift towards greater liquidity by 
commercial banks. But the pressure 
for earnings should prevent too large 


GOVERNMENT 


« STATE - 
HOUSING AUTHORITY + PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
MUGAGUANNEASUELUNDAUAUNOUEDAEUEGUADEEOEDUELOENADOCONUOODASUSDUEDEGUELOGUEDOSLUEDOGOEDAOOUDAOOODOOANUEOODDODUODONSAOUELOEUEOUEDOOUAOUOUOOUODOOOOOUOUOLY 


a shift in this direction. 

While the demand for bank loans 
seems due to increase, it is unlikely 
that this will cause interest rates to 
rise materially, since the Federal Re- 
serve has been keeping free reserves 
at a high level (around $500 million) 
for several months. As a result of the 
latter policy, the money supply, after 
some delay, finally began to increase 
sharply in the spring, rising to a rate 
of annual increase of around 4 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, it hardly seems 
likely that the Federal Reserve will 
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MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO HONG KONG 


inaugurate a crash program of further 
ease and reduction in interest rates, as 
some have been predicting, especially 
now that business is improving. 


Beyond Bills. The announcement 
in February that the Federal Open 
Market Committee had abandoned 
its ‘‘bills only” policy and would 
henceforth also operate in the med- 
ium and long-term sectors of the govy- 
ernment securities market has occa- 
sioned considerable criticism and some 
concern as to future monetary action. 


The immediate reason for this 
about-face was, of course, our balance- 
of-payments deficit, particularly the 
outflow of funds and gold to England 
and West Germany. As mentioned 
earlier, the authorities also hoped to 
press downward on long-term rates 
and thus stimulate the flow of invest- 
ment funds into mortgages and corpo- 
rate bonds. Moreover, by avoiding 
the previous concentration on the 
short-term market, they secured wider 
latitude in their efforts to influence the 
money and capital markets. 


This change in open market policy 
probably should not be viewed as 
a temporary one. It could be a fore- 
runner of new techniques now being 
developed. The administration has 
new problems and new theories, and 
the change in open market policy in- 
dicates that the Federal Reserve 
authorities are willing to give these 
new theories a try, at least up toa 
point. 

While this does not mean that 
quantitative credit control, as we 
have known it in the past, will be dis- 
regarded, it may well mean that 
greater selectivity will be employed in 
future credit management. 


Neutral Factor. International pres- 
sure on our credit management and in- 
terest rates has subsided, at least tem- 
porarily. Although there is urgent need 
for new international facilities and 
techniques to prevent speculative raids 
on key currencies as well as to increase 
international liquidity, it does not 
seem that international economic de- 
velopments will seriously affect in- 
terest rates in the months immediately 
ahead. 


Of course, further deterioration in 
the international political situation 
could renew fears of inflation and force 
the Federal Reserve authorities to 
change their credit policy from ease to 
restraint. 


Greater cooperation between cen- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals « Corporates 

















By William B. Hummer . 


Time—honored economic processes are pressing bond yields gradually higher. 
This trend is persisting despite Federal Reserve "nudging" attempts and 
Administration ambitions to drive borrowing costs lower. 





Investor psychology and market tone have changed abruptly since mid—spring. 
Prospects of a large fiscal 1962 deficit are emerging just as the economy shows 
greater—than-—expected vigor in its upturn. Capital market borrowing by corporations, 
states and municipalities in the second half of the year promises to be very heavy. 
Bank loan demand may improve substantially as the economy’s climb progresses. 

And the Treasury—instead of being a net supplier of funds, as in the first 
half—probably will engage in gross cash financing of well over $10 billion. 

Against this backdrop, if the business upturn retains present momentum, all 
recent history suggests renewed rigorous Federal Reserve efforts in later months to 
limit expansion of money supply—despite political pressures. 














Consequently, many banks have moderately shortened the average length of 
their portfolios after realizing 1961 profits on medium or longer-term issues. A 
major inducement for shortening has been the certainty that short-term rates will not 
decline, because of international conditions, but instead will in all probability 
rise as demand for funds builds up. 

This caution has been duplicated by large dealers in governments, most of 
whom have pursued an increasingly conservative course since Federal Reserve open 
market operations commenced in the over—one—year range. Dealers complain that they 
cannot outguess the next moves of "the big house," and have accordingly cut back 
positions in other than short range issues. 
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Consensus of thought is that the Federal Reserve now will strive to limit a 
sharp upturn in yields rather than to press yields lower. Market men do not antici- 
pate any change in basic Federal Reserve policy in the immediate future, but do con- 
Sider a subtle change in emphasis of open market operations probable. The authori- 
ties have made clear that they consider a general policy of ease to be appropriate 
through the early stages of the business upturn. But at some point, the Federal 
Reserve will gradually withdraw from purchasing issues due in more than a year, and 
dealers do not wish to be carrying large positions when this occurs. 

Adding to market fears of investors and dealers was the President’s special 
message to Congress late last month which called for huge new spending projects, 
While omitting reference to higher taxes. The same speech contained a renewed plea 
for lower interest rates. 
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As a result of heightened caution of institutional and individual investors, 
aS well as dealers, prices of some Treasurys at the beginning of June were as much as 
a point below a month earlier. 
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Quotations generally were below levels established February 20, when the 
Federal Reserve launched its over—one-year open market policy, and yields on 
corporates and municipals were edging upward. 


The Treasury's hectic refunding and cash financing schedule for the remainder 
of the year is attracting increasing attention of bond dealers and investors. Refund- 
ings in the second half of the year amount to about $24 billion, of which almost two- 
thirds is publicly held. There is a rollover in every month. 

With Deputy Budget Director Elmer B. Staats projecting a possible fiscal 1962 
budget deficit of $5.5 billion (against a revised Administration estimate of $3.5 
billion), the cash deficit could approach $7 billion. 

On this basis, adding seasonal cash needs, gross Treasury cash financing 
should easily exceed $10 billion in the second six months of the year. Principal cash 
borrowings are scheduled for July and either September or October. 

Apparently sensitive to the degree of competition for funds it already is 
providing other borrowers, the debt managers have ruled out for the time being 
another advance refunding because of unfavorable market conditions. 


Accompanying the general firmer trend for bond yields, short-term money 
rates persisted steadily higher in May and early June, providing an increasingly 
attractive shelter for investors determined to chart a cautious course. 

The bellwether Treasury bill rate led the advance, followed by higher 
commercial paper and acceptance rates. 

Although seasonal factors, such as the mid-June period for corporate tax and 
dividend payments, undoubtedly were a factor, the rise in rates also seemed to signal 
a general tightening of money conditions in the wake of the business upturn. 


Should the bill rate continue to firm because of increasing demand for funds 
as business conditions improve, the Federal Reserve undoubtedly will shift open mar-— 
ket operations back into bills. Fears that Federal Reserve purchases of bills would 
drive the rate below 2 to 2 1/4 per cent, or under a level considered desirable be-— 
cause of potential shifts of interest-—conscious international funds, were the chief 
reason for extending open market purchases into the over—one-year maturity range. 


Municipal bond prices have given ground steadily over the past month. 

Buyer resistance has mounted because the calendar for new offerings has been 
built up substantially even as dealers’ inventories have become formidable. 

The swelling calendar is composed mostly of moderate—sized issues, but being 
large in the aggregate has an impact on investor psychology. 


Recent weakness in corporate bond prices has been accompanied by slow recep— 
tions for many new issues. Despite the unusually wide yield spread between high-grade 
corporates and long-term governments, which at times has favored the former by more 
than 60 basis points, corporates have continued to decline in anticipation of a heavy 
supply of new issues. 

The sharp buildup in the new issue calendar contrasts sharply with the paucity 
of offerings early in the year, when prices strengthened. 

Among large new offerings that sold:down from their original offering price 
after termination of price restrictions were the A-rated Interstate Power 4 7/8s 
due 1991, which were quoted at 98 offered against the original price of 101.185. 
Other slow movers were the AAA-rated Consolidated Natural Gas 4 3/4s, and the AA- 
rated Ohio Edison 4 3/4s. 
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Buying or selling governments? Meet your 


investment officers at the Harris. They’re as near as your 
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FINANCE COMPANIES 


Here is a roster of the 100 
largest independent special- 
ized finance companies, plus 
a list of major captive sales 
finance companies. 


Following, too, is an author- 
itative analysis of important 
trends and developments in the 
various sectors of the finance 
industry in 1960. 


By THEODORE H. SILBERT 


President, Standard Financial Corp. 


INCE the finance industry is so 
intimately tied in with the 
movement of the economy, we 

might look at the latter first. 


By the spring of 1960, it became 
evident that industrial capacity was 
ample for demand, and that all kinds 
of finished goods and materials were 
readily available. A readjustment in 
inventory was both the major con- 
sequence of this situation and the 
major factor in the business sag that 
developed after midyear. 


The slackening in final demand 
after midyear, feeding back upon in- 
ventory liquidation, led to wide- 
spread attempts to cut stocks. With 
retail sales weakening, however, it was 
not possible in many instances to re- 
duce inventories for several months. 
Not until the fourth quarter did ag- 
gregate stocks fall appreciably. 


There were, however, supporting 
influences at work which slowed the 
recession. United States exports rose 
during most of the year. Government 
defense spending increased in the 
second half of the year, and state 
outlays for highway construction were 
stepped up. Government transfer 
payments (i. e., Social Security, etc.) 
also rose during the second half, tem- 
pering the impact of rising unem- 
ployment on personal income. 

Deficit to Surplus. The total vol- 
ume of funds raised through the sale 
of credit and equity-market instru- 
ments (net of repayments) fell sharp- 
ly—from $62 billion in 1959, to less 
than $40 billion in 1960. Among bor- 
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rowers, the Federal Government 
switched from exceptionally large 
borrowings in 1959 to net repayment 
of debt in 1960. This was one of the 
important influences toward easing 
interest rates in the first half of 1960. 


As consumers’ expenditures for 
homes, cars and other durables level- 
ed off in 1960, their aggregate demand 
for credit declined. The net flow of 
consumer credit, which had climbed 
to record levels in 1959, gradually 
subsided in 1960; for the year as a 
whole, the $4 billion increase was al- 
most $214 billion below that of the 
previous year. 


When 1960 began, bank loan-de- 
posit ratios were higher than they had 
been since the early 1930s; member 
bank indebtedness to Federal Re- 
serve Banks exceeded excess reserves 
by some $300-500 million, and bank 
credit was in the process of declining 
much more sharply than is usual 
early in the year. With economic 
activity on the rise in January 1960, 
no immediate relaxation of restraint 
was called for. 

Less Restraint. A sharp decline in 
interest rates early in the year, how- 
ever, was the first ‘‘straw in the 
wind.” 

Monetary policy began, in March, 
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to move toward lessened restraint. 
The relaxation of restraint was evi- 
dent, first of all, in a decline in mem- 
ber bank borrowings at the Reserve 
Banks. By May-June, such borrow- 
ings had been paid down to where 
they were roughly equal to excess re- 
serves. The ratio of loans to deposits 
began to reflect improvement in April 
at New York City banks, and several 
months later at banks outside New 
York. Total member bank reserves, 
which had declined appreciably early 
in the year, began to rise in April. 


In early June the discount rate was 
reduced from 4 per cent, where it had 
been since the fall of 1959, to 31% per 
cent, bringing the rate more closely 
into line with market rates and rein- 
forcing the policy of lessened re- 
straint. 


Gold Outflow. But now a different 
risk forced itself into the foreground. 
The decline in short-term interest 
rates during the first half began to 
stimulate short-term capital to seek 
outlets abroad where rates were 
higher—thus enlarging the over-all 
balance-of-payments deficit and ac- 
celerating the gold outflow. Hence 
monetary policy actions directed to- 
ward cushioning the effects of the 
emerging recession had to be recon- 
sidered. There was now the risk of 
further encouraging capital outflows 
by driving short-term interest rates 
lower. 


Among the new actions taken by 
the Federal Reserve System during 
the second half was the liberalization 
of member bank reserve requirements. 
This released, on balance, about $2 
billion of reserves. Along with open 
market operations, such moves re- 
sulted in a progressive rise in member 
bank reserves and an easing of re- 
serve positions. In August and early 
September the Reserve Banks re- 
duced their discount rates by 14 per 
cent to 3 per cent, in a further ad- 
justment to lower market rates. 


Loan Demand. Loan demands by 
business, which had remained mod- 
derately strong through the first half, 
weakened after midyear. Interest 
rates on business loans, which are 
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often somewhat ‘‘sticky,’’ changed 
hardly at all during the first half when 
market rates were dropping. This 
opened a wide differential between 
the cost of funds obtainable by bor- 
rowing from banks versus the cost of 
funds obtainable by selling open 
market paper or liquidating Govern- 
ment securities holdings. 


Bank loan rates finally dropped in 
the third quarter, the prime lend- 
ing rate falling to 414 per cent in 
August. Cost differentials remained 
large enough, however, to stimulate 
unusually heavy sales by business of 
finance company paper and Govern- 
ment securities. 


The shift from a Treasury deficit in 
1959, when private spending was ex- 
panding rapidly, to a surplus in 1960, 
when private spending tapered off, 
placed a heavy burden on monetary 
policy. Interest rates fluctuated much 
more sharply than would have been 
required if the swing in Treasury 
fiscal operations had been smaller or 
if it had been better phased with the 
business cycle. 


Receivable Financing. Meanwhile, 
the volume of business financing done 
through commercial finance and fac- 
toring companies, totalled some $15 
billion—a boost of about $1.5 billion 
from 1959’s total—but the increase 
was less than the $2 billion increase 
achieved in 1959 over 1958. 


An interesting development in this 
sector of the specialized finance in- 
dustry is the steady drift of old-line 
factors towards commercial finance 
and non-notification accounts receiv- 
able financing—a shift started by 
James Talcott, Inc., in 1944. The 
year 1960 saw two old-line tradition- 
alists—William Iselin & Co. and 
Meinhard & Co.—begin to offer non- 
notification financing. Merely a hand- 
ful of companies still concentrate in 
the field of old-line factoring; all the 
others have broadened their scope. 


While the factors have gone into 
commercial financing, one commer- 
cial finance company—Standard Fi- 
nancial Corp.—reversed the  pro- 
cedure by acquiring two old-line 
factoring companies (Fortune Fac- 
tors, Inc., and Business Factors 
Corp.) in order to offer a broader 
range of services to customers. 

While there was some slow-up of 
business in the second half of 1960, 
the receivable financing companies 
showed good growth. Loans out- 
standing of industry leaders such as 
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Talcott were up as much as 37 per 
cent. Standard Financial Corporation 
showed a 36 per cent rise, and Wal- 
ter E. Heller & Co.’s outstandings in- 
creased 23 per cent. Samplings among 
companies in this sector of the indus- 
try show a 10 to 15 per cent increase 
in average outstandings. 


Sales Finance. In the sales finance 
sector of the industry, total consumer 
instalment credif outstanding in 1960 
increased 8.5 per cent to $43.3 billion 
at year end. Total new loans during 
the year amounted to $50.3 billion, 
or 14.2 per cent of consumer dispos- 
able income. 

Automobile loans, however, show- 
ed a noticeable lag—$17.8 billion in 
1960 as compared with $17.9 billion 
in 1959, reflecting in part the sales of 
lower-priced compact cars, in part the 
decline in auto demand due to unem- 


ployment, and in part the dip in 
used auto prices. 

At the same time, the sales finance 
companies lost ground relative to 
banks and other credit sources, hold- 
ing less than 43 per cent of total auto 
paper outstanding at the year-end, 
as against over 44 per cent at the 
close of 1959. 

This attrition, while small, has 
been persistent. Five years ago the 
industry accounted for more than 50 
per cent of auto loans. However, 
while the independent sales finance 
companies declined in their share of 
the auto financing business, the cap- 
tive finance companies increased 
their share. Major independents, 
reading the omens, diversified their 
financing—less auto and more other 
financing. 

Consumer Loans. In the consumer 


TABLE | 


Captive Sales Finance Companies with Capital Funds in 
Excess of $10,000,000# 


General Motors Acceptance Corp 
General Electric Credit Corp 


International Harvester Credit Corp... . 2... eee ee cece ce ceeeeees 


Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp 
Fruehauf Trailer Finance Co 
Appliance Buyers Credit Corp 
J. 1. Case Credit Co 

Yellow Mfg. Acceptance Corp 
John Deere Credit Co. 

Mack Financial Corp 
Montgomery Ward Credit Corp 
Redisco, Inc. 

B-W Acceptance Corp 
Westinghouse Credit Corp 
Clark Equipment Credit Corp 
Philco Finance Corp 


Total 
Capital Funds 
12/31/60 


$894,561,093 
92,551,956 
91,451,415* 
88,704,526* 
55,413,787 
53,338,855* 
52,161,568* 
50,633,590 
41,619,677* 
37,374,019 
37,040,902* 
36,524,401* 
18,666,642 
14,309,003 
14,266,002 
10,253,796 


#A finance company which is owned by a manufacturer or retail institution, and which 
finances the distribution of products manufactured by the parent corporation, and/or which 
finances the deferred payment contracts acquired by the parent company, either directly 
or indirectly through its dealers. 

*Total capital funds as of end of year unless marked by asterisk, in which case they are 
as of end of nearest fiscal year. 


TABLE A 


Sources of Funds of the Five Largest 
Captive Sales Finance Companies# 


December 31, 1960 December 31, 1959 
Other Other 
Four Four 

G.M.A.C. Cos. G.M.A.C. Cos. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Current notes payable............... 33.8 46.9 25.5 51.9 
Other liabilities** 74 4.3 9.0 
Long-term debt (unsub.)............... 419 27.7 48.0 
SUTEGION GOOF. 5.0. 8 hc de eeseccsses F 7.4 10.1 
Preferred stock é 0.0 1.2 
Common stock and surplus id 13.7 


100.0 


#See Table | 
“including amounts withheld from parent company on installment receivables acquired. 
Such amounts may be subordinated to other debt. 











TABLE Il 


Five Largest Independents Engaged 
Principally in Sales Finance 


C. |. T. Financial Corporation. .........++. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Associates Investment Company 
Pacific Finance Corporation 
General Finance Corporation 


loan part of the industry, there was 
good and bad news in 1960. Loans 
outstanding showed a good increase 
in 1960—more than 10 per cent. How- 
ever, the rate of growth declined 
toward the holidays at year end which 
is normally a good seasonal period. 
This reflected the general uneasiness 
about business conditions at the time, 
and the wider unemployment. As a 
result, there was a slow-up in col- 
lections, a higher cost of collections, 
and more past due accounts. (This 
also tended to increase outstandings. ) 


However, consumer loan companies 
are normally unable to pass on to 
their customers any heightened in- 
terest rates—as sales finance and re- 
ceivable finance companies can. As 
a result, the cut in the prime bank 
rate was especially welcome to the 
consumer loan companies. 


Public Ownership. About half of 
the companies in the Roster of 100 
Largest Independent Specialized Fi- 
nance Companies are publicly owned. 
Ten years ago when this roster was 
first drawn up, fewer than one-quar- 
ter of the companies were publicly 
held. Indeed, there is a decided trend 
to public ownership in all sectors of 
the industry. 


The performance of finance stocks 


TABLE Ill 


Five Largest Finance Companies Engaged Principally 
in Personal Loan and Consumer Credit 


Household Finance Corporation..... 


Beneficial Finance Company... ......-eeee. 


Seaboard Finance Company 
American Investment Co. of Illinois 
State Loan & Finance Corporation. . . 


*Total capital funds as of end of year unless marked by asterisk, in 
which case they are as of the end of the nearest fiscal year. 
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TABLE B 


Sources of Funds of the Four Largest Independents 


TOTAL 
Capital Funds 
12/31/60 


$551,507,718 
457,180,672 
272,090,634 
124,483,570 
60,325,567 


Current notes payable 
Other liabilities 


Subordinated debt 


is therefore of interest. The finance 
stocks not only did not decline as 
much as the general market did in 
early 1960, but led the market in the 
recovery period from October 1960 
to date. As compared with a 9 per 
cent rise in the Standard & Poors in- 
dustrial average during this period, 
the finance group rose more than 25 
per cent. 


Conservative price-earnings ratios 
and attractive yields justified a good 
part of this move. The price-earnings 
ratio of finance company stocks used 
to be abnormally low (8 and 10-to-1). 
Today they have been recognized for 
their value, and their price-earnings 
ratio is closer to 20-to-1. 


Captive Companies. There is only 
one major change in our roster this 
year: we have dropped the captive 
sales finance companies, and carry 
them only in a subsidiary table. A 
good deal of thought and industry 
opinion has gone into this move. It is 
the strong feeling in the industry that 
the captive sales finance companies 
do not really share many of the com- 
mon problems of the independent 
companies. 


For example, the captives enjoy 
greater access to credit—e.g., borrow- 
ing ratios of 5 and 6-to-1 which re- 


TOTAL 
Capital Funds 
12/31/60 


$192,221,020 
189,429,665 
111,646,440* 
83,023,147 
63,417,125 


Other liabilities 


Subordinated debt 





Long-term debt (unsub.).............. 


Preferred stock....... 
Common stock and surplus 


Engaged Principally in Sales Finance 


December 31 
1960 1959 1958 


Per cent 


39.8 41.3 38.1 
79 8.2 8.3 
28.9 27.1 28.1 

9.8 

0.4 

13.2 


100.0 





flect the financial power of the parent 
company. 

In addition, the captives probably 
accept risks which few independents 
would (or could) accept. Thus, the 
captives are not primarily finance 
companies but are basically hand- 
maidens to parent manufacturers or 
retailers. The captives set their pol- 
icies in order to increase the sales of 
the parent companies—regardless of 
the income on the financing, and in 
some cases regardless of the greater 
risk. For example, Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Aldens have 
just announced through their finance 
subsidiaries that hereafter no cus- 
tomer will have to make any down- 
payment on store or mail order credit 
purchases. 


In addition, captive finance com- 
panies usually do not pay dividends 
to their parent companies, and are 
normally concerned only with so im- 
proving their financial situation that 
they can be eligible to sell more com- 
mercial paper at lower rates. This is 
so at variance with the conduct of 
the usual independent sales finance 
company, that we finally acceded to 
industry opinion, removed the cap- 
tives from the roster, and relegated 
them to a separate table. 


TABLE C 


Sources of Funds of the Four Largest Finance 
Companies Engaged Principally in Personal 
Loans and Consumer Credit 


December 31 
1960 1959 


Per cent 


Current notes payable........... 
Long-term debt (unsub.).... 


PreTersGd OK. 2.0. o.0.6.0:6:60:0.00 
Common stock and surplus 
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From Nowhere In Il Years... 


WE'VE JUMPED TO 42: 





Certified Credit Corporation celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary last year by earning, for the first time, a listing among 


the top 100 consumer finance companies of the nation. 


Now, in the short span of a single year, we've leaped 
into a new spot among the country’s FIRST 50 FIRMS. This year 


we're ranked 42nd in the nation, a gain of 10 places over our last 





year’s ranking. 





Such remarkable growth — from nowhere to the top 50 
in only 1] years — is a bit heady, even to a company that’s used 
to moving fast. But we hope, in our continued rise, that we will 
never lose sight of the fact that our financial soundness and the 
way we serve those who come to us for help are more important 


than our ranking in the industry. 


In fact, we think that’s one of the reasons we keep on 


growing — we like to put FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


[jeedified Ctedit,conPoration 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 













AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Certified Life Assurance Company @ 
Certified Life Insurance Company @ Southwestern Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company e@ National Underwriters Life Insurance 
Company e Certified Credit and Thrift Corporation e Citizens 
Discount Corporation e Candlelight Inns Corporation 
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ee study new procedures... investigate new devices; 
and are glad to talk with correspondent banks about 
operational problems. 


* FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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TABLE IV 


Five Largest Finance Companies 
Engaged in Accounts Receivable, 
Time Sales, and Rediscount 





Financing 
TOTAL 
Capital Funds 
12/31/60 

Commercial Credit Company $457,180,672 
Associates Investment Company 272,090,634 
James Talcott, Inc. 84,262,351 
Walter E. Heller & Company 62,051,388 
Standard Financial Corporation 22,079,855 
In last year’s roster, such mild 


comments drew a sharp protest from 
the president of one of the large 
captive finance companies. He main- 
tained that a study of his company’s 
receivables would “confirm that rea- 
sonable and prudent judgment has 
been exercised at all times as far 
as the terms and quality of the con- 
tracts purchased.” A _ recent bank 
study throws some light on this dif- 
ference of opinion. 


The study (Bulletin of the Robert 
Morris Associates, April, 1961) by 
George R. Baker, second vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., concludes: 


“In my opinion, the captive com- 
panies defy objective analysis due 
to the ever-present image of big 
brother in the form of the parent 
organization. Banks seeking to main- 
tain or develop an important relation- 
ship with the parent organization are 
understandably reluctant to seriously 
criticize the subsidiary finance com- 
pany about trends which we would 
take strong exception to in an inde- 
pendent finance company. 


“However, if we are going to treat 
these captives as finance companies 
and permit them to leverage their 
capital three or four or more times, 
we had best be sure they are really 
finance companies and not just a con- 
venient place for a manufacturer to 


TABLE V 


Three Largest Finance Companies 
with Capital Funds of $20,000,000 
or More Engaged in “Old Line”’ 
Factoring, Instalment and Open 


Accounts Receivable Financing# 
TOTAL 
Capital Funds 
12/31/60 
James Talcott, Inc. $84,262,351 
Walter E. Heller & Company 62,051,388 
Standard Financial Corporation 22,079,855 


#in addition’ in some instances, to other types of 
diversified financing. 
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store his finished inventory on some- 
body else’s money. By the same 
token they should not be the means 
by which the manufacturer of an in- 
ferior product is able to move his 
merchandise against superior product 
competition through the media of 
overly generous financing terms.” 


However, while Mr. Baker’s com- 
ment may be true of many captive 
sales finance conipanies, it certainly 
is not true of all. Operating statis- 
tics of some captives indicate they 
are as cautious as most independents. 


Biggest Gainers. While most inde- 
pendent finance companies report in- 
creased capital funds, the extent of 
individual improvements varied 
markedly. In terms of industry posi- 
tion, the following companies made 
the largest jumps: 

Pioneer Finance (to 29th from 
49th), Federal Services Finance (to 
43rd from 57th), Mercantile Dis- 
count (to 57th from 71st), Kentucky 
Finance (to 61st from 79th) and Local 
Finance Corp. of Rhode Island (to 
65th from 77th). 


Net Profits. Two final comments 
should be made, one about profits in 
the finance industry, the other about 
sources of funds for the various 
specialized finance companies during 
1960. 


With regard to profits, Table E 
presents 1960’s data, and compares 
them with 1959’s findings. In the two 
summary columns at the bottom of 
Table E, it is evident that profits 
showed a dip in almost all groups. 
The largest dip seems to have oc- 
curred among the smallest companies 

i.e., companies with total assets 
under $10 million. 


TABLE D 


Sources of Funds of the Three Largest 
Finance Companies with Capital 
Funds of $20,000,000 or More En- 
gaged in “Old Line’’ Factoring, In- 
stalment and Open Accounts Re- 
ceivable Financing# 


December 31 
1960 1959 1958 





Per Cent 
Current notes payable 41.3 43.8 469 
Other liabilities* 10.4 9.8 11.2 
Long-term debt (unsub.) 22.1 204 1S7 
Subordinated debt 11.6 10.5 9.6 


Preferred stock 2.0 2.7 y 

Common stock and surplus 12.6 12.8 13.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 

#See Table V 

*“Other liabilities” consist mainly of taxes pay- 

able and balances due customers. 
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Curiously enough, the group im- 
mediately above (i.e., the group with 
assets of $10 million to $15 million) 
shows an unusually large rise in net 
profit. This seems to be an exception 
to the general trend in Table E that 
the smaller the companies, the more 
apt they are to earn smaller percent- 
age profits. How does one explain the 
rise in profits for the $10 million to 
$15 million group? 

The answer may lie in the fact 
that a number of firms which used 
to report in Moody’s, have not done 
so this year, possibly because of poor 
profits. The companies that did re- 
port, are more apt to show profits. 
It is entirely possible that a number 
of companies in the $10 million to $15 
million bracket, with low profits, did 
not report to Moody’s this year, hence 
overloading the group average with 
profitable companies. 


Sources of Funds. Turning to 
sources of funds of the various sectors 


ERRORS AND SPOILAGE -——~ 


Wekeepacomplete record of errors 
and spoilage in all our plants— 
“errors” being mistakes we don’t 
catch and “spoilage” being mistakes 
we do catch. Each month we look at 
this record with mixed emotions. 
If we need a lift, we note that 
99.76% of the orders shipped were 
accurate. When we want to stimu- 
late our inspectors, we emphasize 
the actual number of mistakes. 
Same statistic but more frightening. 


Insofar as errors are concerned — 
reported to us by customers—we 
think they are understated because 
at this time many of them are not 
caught at all while others are tol- 
erated because they are considered 
inconsequential. However, now 
that more sorter-readers are coming 
into use, we know more errors will 
be caught, especially those in the 
coded line, and therefore we are 
making a drive to improve our 
ratios. 


Based upon our observations to 
date, we are of the opinion that, 
under MICR processing, about 


TABLE E 


Percentage of Net Profits after Taxes to Common Stock 
Equity of Independent Specialized Finance Companies* 


DECEMBER 31, 1960 
Companies Reporting an 


Total Assets Increase in Net Profits 


(In millions 
of dollars) 


Number of 
Companies 


Net Profit 
Per Cent Number 


Over 500 6 12.9 4 67 
100 to 500 12 15.5 10 83 
50 to 100 12 12.2 6 50 
25 to 50 21 10.6 10 48 
15 to 25 15 11.1 8 53 
10 to 15 10 12.1 7 70 
Under 10 2 10.0 a a4 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 
Net Profits 


12/31/60 


12.9 
15.5 
12.2 
10.6 
11.1 
12.1 
10.0 


Per Cent 
Net Profits 
12/31/59 


13.70 
15.32 
13.96 
12.00 
12.84 

9.90 
13.17 


*Computed as a percentage of year-end common stock and surplus. The tabulation in- 
cludes some small companies not included in the Roster of 100 Largest Independent Finance 
Companies and excludes some of the companies in the Roster that did not report earnings. 


half of the rejects will be caused by 
pte-printing done by printers like 
ourselves and the other half by 
post-printing and mutilation. Of 
the pre-printing rejects, we think 
the larger portion will be caused 
by errors in format rather than poor 
poeees quality. If this proves to 

e true, it points up the importance 
of eliminating errors. We are real- 
istic enough to know that they 
cannot be wiped out completely, 
but we intend to tighten up on 
our proofreading and inspection 
in an effort to reduce them to a 
bare minimum. 


As a part of this drive, we would 
appeal to our bank customers to 
institute similar controls in order 
to insure clear, accurate copy on 
all check orders. They, too, face the 
problem of handling many more 
thousands of individual orders, 
each of which must be exact, so 
they, too, make mistakes. As a 
matter of fact, 69% of the errors 
currently reported to us were due to 
incorrect copy, so it would — 
that we face a mutual problem 


Manufacturing Plants at: curron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


of the specialized finance industry 
(Tables A, B, C and D), virtually all 
finance companies in 1960 report a 
decline in the percentage of funds 
derived from bank sources, and an in- 
crease in the percentage of funds de- 
rived from institutional investors. 
This trend has been apparent for the 
last three years. 

This does not mean that the fi- 
nance industry is deriving fewer dol- 
lars from its bank sources. But it does 
indicate that institutional lenders are 
finding themselves with more funds 
on hand, and increasingly recognize 
that the finance industry is a reliable 
and conservative source of invest- 
ment. We believe that this relation- 
ship will continue. 

In summary, the year 1960 had its 
ups and downs. It was a bad year as 
far as credits and collections are con- 
cerned—although these are easily ab- 
sorbed by the ample cushion of re- 
serves carried by most companies. 
Earnings, however, while not higher 
(except for some individual com- 
panies), were quite respectable. 

As we go to press it is evident that 
the trend toward mergers in the 
finance industry is progressing with 
a full head of steam. C.I.T. Financial 
(No. 1 on the roster) has just an- 
nounced plans to acquire Thorp 
Finance (No. 19); Bankers Commer- 
cial (No. 34) is merging with Pacific 
Finance (No. 6); and Universal Fi- 
nance (No. 73) is merging with 
Standard Financial (No. 24). 
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THE TOP 100 INDEPENDENT FINANCE COMPANIES 


(Capital Funds are defined to be partnership funds in the case of unincorporated companies, and 
in the case of incorporated companies, as including Capital and Surplus Funds together with non- 
current Subordinated Debentures.) 
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Rank 
12/31/60 
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C.L.T. Financial Corp. 
New York City 

Commercial Credit Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Associates Investment Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Household Finance Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Beneficial Finance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Pacific Finance Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Seaboard Finance Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

James Talcott, Inc. 
New York City 

American Investment Co. of Illinois 
St. Louis, Mo. 

State Loan & Finance Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 

Walter E. Heller & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

General Finance Corp. 
Evanston, Ill. 

General Acceptance Corp. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Family Finance Corp. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Liberty Loan Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Southwestern Investment Co. 
Amarillo, Texas 

General Contract Finance Corp. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dial Finance Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 

Thorp Finance Corp. 
Thorp, Wisc. 

Aetna Finance Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Capital Finance Corp. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Interstate Securities Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Securities Acceptance Corp. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Standard Financial Corp. 
New York City 

Interstate Finance Corp. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Home Finance Group, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Motor Finance Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 

The City Loan and Savings Co. 
Lima, Ohio 

Pioneer Finance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Budget Finance Plan, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Discount Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TOTAL 


Capital Funds 
12/31/60 


551 ,507,718 
457 180,672 
272 ,090 634 
192,221 ,020 
189 ,429 ,665 
124 ,483,570 
111,646 440 
84,262,351 
83,023,147 
63,417,125 
62,051 ,388 
60 ,325 567 
57 ,564 ,527 
49 ,855 ,465* 
49,128 190 
31,741 ,696* 
31,241 ,614 
30 ,642 520 
28 ,244,340* 
27 ,257 ,003* 
26 ,274 ,385* 
26 ,049 ,496* 
25 944 ,476* 
22 ,079 ,855 
20 ,583 901+ 
19,495 ,455* 
18,233,963 
16,361 ,523 
15,801,445 
14,997 ,838 
14,961 ,499 


Capital 
and Surplus 
12/31/60 


326 ,507 ,718 
257 ,180 ,672 
153,954 ,634 
192 ,221 ,020 
139 ,429 665 
67 ,349 ,570 
63,766 ,440 
43 816 ,351 
51 ,108 ,147 
39,521 ,017 
37 ,807 ,388 
32,455,567 
30 ,189 027 
35 ,855 ,465 
29,737 ,590 
18 ,253 696 
22 ,491 ,614 
19 146 670 
14 ,496 ,840 
17 ,370 ,003 
17 ,836 ,958 
14 ,949 ,496 
14 ,896 ,476 
12,281 ,855 
13 813 ,901 
11 ,635 ,455 
9 933 ,963 
16 ,361 ,523 
10,141 ,445 
8 ,594 ,338 
9 ,890 ,499 


Subordinated 
Debentures 
12/31/60 


225 ,000 ,000 
200 ,000 ,000 
118 ,136 ,000 


50 ,000 ,000 
57 ,134 ,000 
47 ,880 ,000 
40 ,446 ,000 
31 ,915 ,000 
23 ,896 ,108 
24 ,244 ,000 
27 ,870 ,000 
27 ,375 ,500 
14 ,000 ,000 
19 390 ,600 
13 ,488 ,000 

8 ,750 ,000 
11 ,495 ,850 
13 ,747 ,500 

9 887 ,000 

8 437 ,427 
11,100,000 
11 ,048 ,000 

9 ,798 ,000 

6 ,770 ,000 

7 860 ,000 


5,071 ,000 


TOTAL 


Capital Funds 


13/31/39 
529 ,264 ,405 
416 ,067 ,395 
244 ,006 ,540 
188 502 ,596 
159,009 ,664 
124,892,263 
100 540 ,057¢ 
53 ,094 332 
83,185 ,681 
49 ,226 ,159 
54 ,465 ,253 
65,121,317 
54,297 ,005 
48 668,928 
34,129 334 
27 ,256 ,158* 
30,775,564 
22,905,655 
27 ,500,872* 
19 ,604 ,000* 
25 ,354 672" 
22 ,633,821° 
25 ,726 ,684* 
17,258,531 
15,215,180" 
14,165,768 
17,988,572 
15,262,976 
7,814 ,475° 
15,140,139 
15 ,503 269° 


Rank 


12/31/59 
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Just opened in Wichita: 
Fourth National Bank 
and Trust. 
Company's .. 


“‘We are indeed proud to announce the 
opening of our new Interchange Motor Bank 
here in Wichita,” says Mr. A. W. Kincade, 
Chairman of the Board and President of the 
Fourth National Bank and Trust Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Into a New Era with Mosler 
“The banking business recently entered a new era. 
The by-word in this new phase in banking is service— 
efficient service. Our new Interchange Motor Bank is 
the very reflection of Fourth National’s intention to 
give this kind of service. 

“Fourth National has a proud record of service. We 
intend to continue this kind of service by adding the 
very latest equipment for efficiency and customer con- 
venience. Our new Interchange Motor Bank is the last 
word in banking design and is completely Mosler- 
equipped. 

“Bank of banks”’ 
“A most important part of our operation is our build- 


ing’s south wing. This structure is a ‘bank’ of six - 


Mosler Drive-In Windows. We like to think of it as 
our ‘bank of banks’. 





Architect’s conception of Fourth National Bank and 
Trust Company's new Interchange Motor Bank Archi- 
tects: Schaefer, Schirmer, and Eflin of Wichita, Kansas. 


“These six Drive-Ins offer the ultimate in customer 
convenience and service. With six units, we can easily 
handle peak traffic flow. We believe this structure is 
designed to offer our customers service beyond the 
usual drive-in. 

The Choice of Mosler Equipment 
“Our choice of Mosler equipment, particularly the 
Drive-In Window, was based in part on two factors: 
(1) customers’ comments, and (2) preliminary sur- 
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Architect’s schematic drawing of Interchange 
Motor Bank and grounds. Note efficient traffic 
flow through line of Mosler Drive-In Windaws. 


veys of leading banks which have the Mosler Drive-In 
Window. These surveys showed unanimously that cus- 


tomers were impressed that Mosler Drive-Ins were 
the latest and the best. 


“In developing our main office, we put our faith in 
quality. Vault doors, around-the-clock equipment, 
safe deposit boxes, teller units, etc., all bear the 
Mosler name. We are applying what we learned in the 
main office to our choice of equipment in the new 
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Architect’s conception of modern Inter- 
change Motor Bank lobby. Drive-In 
Windows seen through lobby windows. 


The critical point in efficient modern 
auto banking—serving the customer 
through the Mosler Drive-In Window. 


Interchange Motor Bank...it’s all Mosler.” 

Problem Solving — a Mosler Specialty 
From auto banking to safe deposit boxes, Mosler de- 
sign and manufacturing experience are at your serv- 
ice. If you are considering a new branch or expansion, 
write for Mosler’s““AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” 
and information on any problem involving banking 
equipment. Mosler is the world’s largest manufacturer 
of safes, vaults, and banking equipment. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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A. J. Armstrong Co., Inc. 
New York City 

John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
New York City 

Bankers Commercial Corp. 
New York City 

Diners’ Club, Inc. 
New York City 

Colonial Finance Co. 
Lima, Ohio 

Aid Investment & Discount, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 

Economy Finance Corp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Allied Finance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

Sun Finance & Loan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Certified Credit Corp. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Federal Services Finance Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 

Interstate Finance Corp. 
Dubuque, lowa 

Murphy Finance Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Time Finance Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Local Finance Corp. 
Marion, Ind. 

Industrial Finance & Thrift Corp. 
New Orleans, La. 

Shapiro Bros. Factors Corp. 
New York City 

Industrial Credit Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Finance Co. of America 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ritter Finance Co., Inc. 
Wyncote, Pa. 

Fidelity Acceptance Corp. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bankers Investment Co. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Mossler Acceptance Co. 
Houston, Texas 

lselin-Jefferson Financial Co., Inc. 
New York City 

Mercantile Discount Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Amsterdam Overseas Corp. 
New York City 

Mill Factors Corp. 
New York City 

Northern Illinois Corp. 
DeKalb, Il. 

Kentucky Finance Co., Inc. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Cummins-American Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Union Investment Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Continental Commercial Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Local Finance Corp. of Rhode Island 
Providence, R. I. 

Public Finance Service, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commerce Acceptance Co. 
Atchison, Kans. 


14,743 ,254 
13,180 428° 
12,953,590 
12,532,049" 
12,426 ,078* 
12,139,898" 
12,078,113" 
11 ,848,919* 
11,549 ,165* 
11,345,105 
11 ,096 355 
10,760,375" 
10,745 ,363* 
10,229 ,218* 
10,098 ,111* 
9,970,247 
9 ,386 382+ 
9,310,807 
9,199,540 
8 ,808 ,481 
8 ,667 ,565 
8,534,492" 
8,294,544 
8,263,453 
8 ,140 ,083 
8,071,269 
8,012,679 
7 ,833 ,252 
7 ,804 ,086* 
7 ,595 ,240 
7,436 144° 
7,431 ,017 
7,321,921" 
7 ,255 ,054* 
7,033 ,825 
6,989, 711° 


8 ,050 ,254 
8 ,430 ,428 
9 ,953 ,590 
12,532 ,049 
6 ,419 ,028 
6 ,169 ,898 
3 ,006 ,246 
7,161 ,419 
6 ,654 ,165 
6 ,279 ,605 
6 ,431 ,605 
5 ,804 ,375 
5 345 ,363 
7 ,894 ,218 
8 698 ,111 
3 ,833 192 
4 706 ,382 
5,176 ,807 
5 ,949 540 
6 ,308 ,481 
5,413 ,565 
4 ,126 492 
5,154 544 
6 ,963 ,453 
8 140 ,083 
4 ,681 ,269 
6 ,012 ,679 
5 ,008 ,252 
5,154 ,086 
3 863 ,740 
5,901 ,209 
4,131,017 
4,521 921 
2 ,959 ,054 
3,133 ,825 
4 309,711 


6 ,693 ,000 
4,750 ,000 
3,000 ,000 
6 ,007 ,050 
5 970 ,000 
9 ,071 ,867 
4 687 ,500 
4 ,895 ,000 
5,065 ,500 
4 664 ,750 
4 ,956 ,000 
5,400 ,000 
2 ,335 ,000 
1 400 ,000 
6 ,137 ,055 
4 ,680 ,000 
4,134 ,000 
3,250 ,000 
2 ,500 ,000 
3,254 ,000 
4 ,408 ,000 
3,140 ,000 
1 300 ,000 


2 ,000 ,000 
2 ,825 ,000 
2 ,650 ,000 
3,731 ,500 
1 ,934 ,935 
3 300 ,000 
2 ,800 ,000 
4 ,296 ,000 
3,900 ,000 
2 ,680 ,000 





13 ,123 ,200 
10 ,825 ,223* 
12 ,604 ,749 
11,875 ,745* 
9 ,000 ,656* 
10 ,865 ,550* 
11 ,050 ,089* 
9 ,958 982+ 
11 ,163 ,287 
7 ,444 035 
6 ,961 ,646* 
8 ,524 ,260* 
7 436 ,327* 
9 ,619 ,602* 
8 ,467 ,155 
9 ,601 ,396* 
8 ,859 ,000* 
8 ,343 ,042 
8 ,529 ,372 
7 ,073 ,393 
7 ,349 ,806 
6 ,496 ,317 
8 ,278 ,900* 
7 706 ,783 
5,797 ,491 
7 ,610 ,060 
6,110 ,000 
7,165 ,802 
5 ,093 ,233* 
6 ,661 ,101 
6 ,492 ,027* 
5 312 ,763* 
6 ,934 ,858 
5,416 ,933* 


31 
37 
32 


4 
36 
35 
38 


52 
37 


| 


40+ 
42 


64 
71 
38 
18 
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68 Federal Discount Corp. 6 ,922 ,350* 5 ,562 ,210 1 ,360 ,140 6,292,131* 684 


Dubuque, lowa 














69 Automobile Banking Corp. 6 ,833 ,109* 4 446 ,109 2 ,387 ,000 6,761,100* 59 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
70 Commercial Securities Co., Inc. 6 ,657 ,581* 4 341 ,958 2,315 ,623 6,494,511* 63 
Baton Rouge, La. 
71. Approved Finance, Inc. 6 ,432 ,182 1,400 ,182 5 ,032 ,000 6 ,367 ,606 65 
Columbus, Ohio 
72 Merchants Acceptance Corp. 6 ,266 ,138* 4 569 ,138 1 ,697 ,000 6 ,346,235* 66 
Worcester, Mass. 
73 Universal Finance Corp. 6,170 ,645* 3 ,883 ,645 2 ,287 ,000 4,958 ,252* 83 
Los Angeles, Calif. . . 
74 Associates Finance Corp. 5 ,952 ,208 4 ,962 ,208 990 ,000 5 ,401 ,183 76 
Nashville, Tenn. 
75 Maryland Credit Finance Corp. 5 855 ,898* 3 ,800 ,898 2 ,055 ,000 5 233 975 78 
Easton, Md. 
76 Doty Discount Corp. 5 809 ,824+ 4 ,009 ,824 1 ,800 ,000 5 ,645,176* 73 
Detroit, Mich. 
77 Hubshman Factors Corp. 5 ,788 ,657* DAE éadekunck 5,603,566 74 © 
New York City 
78 Franklin Finance Co., Inc. ; 5 737 ,328 2 ,597 ,728 3,139 ,600 4 491 ,320 86 
Hartford City, Inc. 
79 Acceptance Finance Co., Inc. 5 ,653 ,599 3 318 574 2 ,335 ,025 5 070 ,026 80 
St. Louis, Mo. 
80 Strevell-Paterson Finance Corp. 5 426 ,809* 3 ,431 ,809 1,995 ,000 5 ,805,945* 70 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
81 S. W. Coe & Co. 5 ,028 ,684* 3 ,628 ,684 1 ,400 ,000 5 012 ,549 81 
Springfield, Il. 
82 Stephenson Finance Co., Inc. 4 905 ,106* 2 ,501 ,280 2 ,403 ,826 4,721,211* 84 
Florence, S. C. 
83 Securities Credit Corp. 4 877 ,264* 2 ,485 ,129 2 ,392 ,135 4,969 ,986* 82 
Denver, Colo. 
84 Atlas Credit Corp. 4 863 ,747* 2,763 ,747 So nwt dnbeu 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
85 Thrift Investment Corp. 4 838 ,526* 3,138 ,526 1,700 ,000 3 332 ,756* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
86 Colonial Acceptance Corp. 4 792 ,325* 2 ,332 ,725 2 ,459 ,600 4,692,570* 854 
Chicago, Il. 
87 Government Employees Corp. : 4 483,040 4 ,033 ,720 449 ,320 4 ,205 ,063 87 
Washington, D. C. 
88 Consolidated Credit Corp. 4 ,470 ,232* 2 ,695 ,232 1,775 ,000 3 ,786 ,979* 
Charlotte, N. C. 
89 Murdock Acceptance Corp. 4,123 ,187* 2 ,809 ,887 Rae sol eee. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
90 Imperial Credit Co. 3 ,987 ,592* 2 ,500 ,092 1 ,487 ,500 3 ,201 ,283* 
Chicago, Ill. 
91 Interstate Financial Corp. 3 ,914 ,939* 1,976 ,439 1 ,938 ,500 3 ,917 ,639* 
Syracuse, New York 
92 Peoples Loan & Finance Corp. 3,703 ,019* 2,151 ,910 1 ,551 ,109 3 ,653 ,298* 
Marietta, Ga. 
93 Personal Industrial Bankers, Inc. 3 668 ,854 2 ,868 ,854 800 ,000 3 682 ,291 
Washington, D. C. 
94 Ohio Loan & Discount Co. 3 ,527 ,196* 999 946 SR © aceewSein 
Cleveland, Ohio 
95 Carson Sales Finance Co. 3 ,489 ,129* 2,148 ,429 1,340 ,700 3 ,537 ,059* 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
96 Manufacturers and Jobbers Finance Corp. 3 ,464 ,270* 2 ,464 270 1 ,000 ,000 3 ,283 ,898* 
Shelby, N. C. 
97 Girard Pesianee Co. 3 ,436 ,790 2,161 ,790 1,275 ,000 3,124 ,848 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
98 Winter & Hirsch, Inc. 3 ,426 ,016* 2 ,692 ,258 733 ,758 3,150 ,871* 
Chicago, Ill. 
99 Atlas Finance Co., Inc. 3 ,344 ,122* 2 384 ,122 960 ,000 3,311 ,462* 
Atlanta, Ga. 
100 Union Finance 3 ,330 ,531 2,977 ,031 meee: geo 
Tampa, Florida — ——————— 
TOTALS $3 ,288 365,198 2,050,701,670 1,237,663,528 2,934,384 837 


#Last year's Roster either understated or overstated this company's capital funds. Correction is hereby made in this company's data for last 
year, and company rank is adjusted accordingly. 
*Total capital funds as of end of year unless marked by asterisk, in which case they are as of the end of the nearest fiscal year. 


Note: The 1959 rankings have been adjusted to reflect removal of captive sales finance companies from this roster. 
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We Must Grow Our Own Executives 


Complacency about management replacement, says the 
author, is endangering the future of the banking business. 
The fact is there just aren’t enough bankers to go around. 


By JOHN A. MAYER 


President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: Reproduced here, sub- 
stantially in full, is an address which 
was delivered by Mr. Mayer before the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association on May 23. It 
carries a message that is of vital and 
urgent concern to bankers everywhere. 


’D FIRST like to thank this audience 
today, because you actually wrote 
this speech for me. The things we 

will talk about came directly from a 
recent survey of all PBA member 
banks. And I want to thank Bob For- 
rey and his staff for their fine help in 
this research. 

We sent out 686 questionnaires and 
got back 478. That’s about a 70 per 
cent return, and my research people 
are astounded. The PBA gets an 
average 50 per cent return—-so you 
may have set an all time high in re- 
sponse. 

This is particularly gratifying to me 
because it was a lengthy questionnaire 
and it required some considerable 
thought to answer it intelligently. 
Your response shows the tremendous 
interest that you have in problems of 
manpower and replacement of senior 
management. 


Why a Survey? 


Now, why did we make this survey? 
Certainly not to learn that three 
quarters of you people come from 
banks under 10 million in deposits. Or 
that two thirds of you are from com- 
munities under 20 thousand popula- 
tion. But these facts do make me ex- 
tremely aware of my need to be 
practical about the manpower pro- 
blems of smaller banks—especially of 
your economic problems and your 
problems of competing for capable 
personnel. 

While I am thanking you senior 
bankers for your help in our survey, I 
should also thank many of your junior 
people who are not here. It was quite 
apparent that at least 5 or 10 percent 
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of the questionnaires were filled out 
by someone other than the senior 
management of the bank. I say this, 
because I doubt that you would be as 
critical of yourselves as these few re- 
turns indicate. 

I’ll quote a few of these replies later 

although it may make you a little 
unhappy to hear what your people 
say. But I’ll take that risk if it will 
help jar what I regard as a most serious 
and widespread complacency about 
management replacement—a compla- 
cency about the need to train our 
people—a complacency which en- 
dangers the future of the banking 
business. 


A 50-90 Ratio 


The questionnaire shows that only 
half the smaller banks have people on 
their staffs to replace those who will 
retire in the next five years. Contrast 
this 50 per cent with the largest banks, 
where 90 per cent have people on their 
staffs to fill vacancies in the next five 
years. 





JOHN A. MAYER 
Stealing isn’t the answer. 


The value of this research lies not in 
telling you your own problems, but in 
telling you the problems of your con- 
temporaries, so that you see the 
whole picture. In this respect, your 
replies to the question, ‘‘ Where have 
you been getting your future manage- 
ment people,’ are most revealing. 


As you might guess, college recruits 
are prime targets for 60 per cent of 
future management for the largest 
banks. But in smaller banks the pic- 
ture is different—10 per cent look to 
colleges. The picture is about reversed 
for high school graduates. 

Many of you say that you plan to 
get new management from other 
banks. The trouble is that other banks 
are counting on the same solution. 
They have no senior people to spare. 
And I can tell you that the worst pos- 
sible place to look for a new president 
of a small bank is in a big bank. 

I have a great and abiding regard 
for the president’s job in a five million 
dollar bank. He has to wear many 
hats. He’s a salesman, an investment 
man, a credit man, a personnel man, 
and an analyst all rolled into one. He 
does his own research, must be fa- 
miliar with bank operational problems 
and sometimes takes over a teller’s 
job. I say we have extremely few 
people at Mellon Bank who could 
step into this job and perform it well 
in a reasonable length of time. Most 
of our people are specialized and so 
are those of other big banks. 


Will Undermine System 


Now it must be apparent to every- 
one in this room that the thing which 
will surely undermine the independent 
banking system of this state and this 
country will be our failure to get peo- 
ple to run the banks. Anti-trust laws 
won’t save the smaller banks. Legis- 
lation against mergers won’t keep 
these banks from dying on the vine. 
Yet your survey returns show very 
little recognition of this fact. 


Piracy of other people’s talent is 
dangerous in any business—but it is 
especially bad in banking because our 
people shortage is so acute. The plain 
fact is that there just aren’t enough 
bankers to go around. 


I think we all know, too, that com- 
petition for good people outside of 
banking is intense. But I-wonder if we 
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realize just how intense. In the past 
year, the American Management As- 
sociation said that 99 per cent of the 
companies they survey say that they 
will bring in outside executives. And 
70 per cent of these will use expensive 
executive search consultants to help 
them. 


Now in addition to the problems of 
stealing each other’s people, and the 
general unsuitability of a big bank 
specialist for a small bank presidency 
—there’s another problem when you 
bring executives in from the outside. 
You’ve heard all about the man’s 
good points, but what are his limita- 
tions? You hardly can ask his present 
boss. And I ean tell you from ex- 
perience, that you don’t always get 
what you bargained for—because the 
best men are generally kept pretty 
happy. And I can’t imagine anything 
more tragic than to bring in an in- 
capable man to run a small bank. 


The Shadow of a Single Man 


A very big bank may be able to ab- 
sorb a personnel mistake because any 
one person’s impact, even the chief 
officer’s, tends to become diluted. 
But a small bank is generally the 


shadow of a single man. It may be 
months before you recognize that you 
have made an error—and it may be 
years, if ever, before you can correct 
this mistake. 

Then too, what about the morale of 
your present employees—-and this 
goes for banks of all sizes? They may 
understand an occasional specialist 
being brought in over them. But to 
bring in many ‘general managers; 
presidents if you please, is self-defeat- 
ing. Your most capable people will 
figure there’s no use to stay—so 
they’ll leave. The less capable will sit 
and smoulder. 

One other fact to remember when 
you think about the replacement pro- 
blem: research shows that we are poor 
guessers. A great many more people 
than we anticipate will resign to move 
to another bank or another business 
or die. 

Obviously, the only safe, conserva- 
tive and sensible answer to our man- 
power problems—our replacement 
problems—is to grow our own. 

Now I most certainly don’t propose 
to leave the matter here. Nor do I 
think that this simple platitude of 
‘*osrowing your own”’ is easy to im- 


Through our own offices in all 3 states, you can 


reach immediately into California, Oregon and 


Washington, covering all your Western trans- 


actions with one account in this one bank. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA. STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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plement in any bank 
size. 

The first problem is attracting 
young people from college and high 
school. Half of all banks say that lack 
of fringe benefits is a big deterrent. I 
know that such things as retirement 
funds and life insurance are expensive. 
But industry has recognized this fact. 
And you wonder whether the banking 
system is very solidly built if banks— 
including smaller banks—can’t afford 
to retire their senior management 
somewhere along the line. 

The fact that many banks continue 
to operate with managements of ad- 
vanced ages is a definite deterrent to 
bright young people as they look for 
employment. And you wonder about 
the vitality and resiliency of an organ- 
ization that is content to operate 
under those conditions. 


regardless of 


Young Bankers Speak Up 


Now I'd like you to hear some 
quotes from the junior people in 
smaller banks. You’ll see the problem 
is far from inconsequential. 


Here’s one—‘‘Our president is 90, 
the chairman is 87, the vice president 
is 68, all waiting, but refuse to resign.” 
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And another—A great many 
boards of directors of country banks 
don’t realize the problem exists—if 
they do they don’t have the ‘‘know 
how’ to correct it—further, too 
many presidents of the smaller banks 
think they will live forever.” 

And here’s another—‘‘ Present man- 
agement does not realize present needs 
even though they are all over 80 years 
of age.” 

And still another—‘‘We employ 
just enough help to keep the bank 
going. When we have to fill a vacancy 
we think about it then.” 

And another—‘‘Our problem stems 
from keeping directors on too long, 
and also relatives of those directors. 
We obstruct development programs 
among employees.” 

And a couple of real bitter ones— 
‘*President or other top officer afraid 
to train subordinates for fear of losing 
their own positions.” 

“Failure to recognize the need, and 
often fear among top management 
that their jobs may be taken by sub- 
ordinates.” 

‘*T am talking from the viewpoint 
of a small banker, I suspect that in 
numerous places, the officer in charge 
has purchased enough stock to fortify 
his position; he dislikes strangers 
coming in, they may be better than 
he is.” 

These are all Pennsylvania bankers 
talking. And remember for every per- 
son who had nerve enough to say it, 
there may be several others who 
didn’t. The problem is large enough 
and serious enough to demand our 
recognition. 

Mandatory retirement may be the 
answer—lI certainly carry no torch for 
it. But I suspect that if we abhor man- 
datory retirement, we’re not facing up 
to the problem. Why would anyone 
work for us with such a limited future 
when he can go elsewhere? And what 
happens to the drive and creative 
spirit of the bank—especially of 
those banks whom I just quoted? 


Find Recruiting Difficult 

Many banks say they have difficul- 
ty recruiting young people because 
banking seems dull, and unreward- 
ing. This is especially true in the 
case of college people. Many of you 
saw in Bankers Monthly, this March, 
the results of a survey among 1000 
senior college students who had just 
completed their job interviews. The 
findings were inescapable that the re- 
latively low pay and the slow promo- 
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tions that are believed to be char- 
acteristic of banks make it difficult 
for banks to attract top talent. The 
financial sections of manufacturing 
firms are commonly believed by many 
to offer higher pay and more rapid 
advancement. 


Now I’m not at all sure that low 
pay is a big part of the problem. Only 
5 to 10 percent of you bankers list it 
as a deterrent. And I believe that 
banks are becoming more competitive 
in starting salaries. The heart of the 
problem is something else. Yearly 
studies made by Frank Endicott, 
placement director for Northwestern 
University, show that college grad- 
uates expect training and a full sized 
opportunity to grow. A very recent 
survey by the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers tells us clearly the same 
thing. Opportunity to learn and grow 
is three times as important as salary 
to these young people—ten times 
more important than security. 


Notice how the facts add up in 
favor of hiring the best people you 
can get and giving them the best 
training you can provide. First, steal- 
ing people from each other isn’t the 
answer. Second, college people and, 
even better, high school graduates de- 
mand training and opportunity. Third, 
your competition is training people. 
Banking—because it is a service busi- 
ness—lives by the people that run it. 
A bank is people, and it’s taking an 
awful risk not to have someone com- 
ing along. 


Bank Training in a Sad State 


Now why am I so proccupied with 
this subject? Primarily because our 
survey shows that bank training is in 
a sad state. Eighty per cent of the 
smaller banks don’t have any kind of 
training and of that 80%, another 
80% say they don’t plan to have any 
training, in the foreseeable future. In 
the largest banks the picture is bet- 
ter, but not good; only 50 per cent 
have no training. And half of these 
have no future plans to train. 


When we look at the reasons for no 
training, you see that about a quarter 
of the problem is cost, another quarter 
is not knowing how to train. Some 
banks say they don’t need training— 
let the man develop himself. 

Now I'd like to talk about this pro- 
blem of cost for a minute. First, I 
don’t believe it’s any more expensive 
relatively for a small bank to train a 
man for its needs than it is for a big 
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bank to train a man for its require- 
ments. 


It may be that smaller banks don’t 
need many college people. High school 
people may be just fine for your pur- 
poses. Do you smaller banks really 
need all the special skills that you buy 
in a college graduate? If not, your 
starting salaries can be lower. Com- 
petition will be less. 


In most small towns, there are some 
really bright kids who would love to 
go to school, but haven’t the money. 
And with college academic entrance 
requirements getting tougher and 
tougher, the odds will be more in your 
favor. Nor do you need as many men 

or a continuous yearly turnover of 
men. One man every 5 or 10 years may 
suit your needs. 


I’m certainly not crazy enough to 
think that a standby force in a small 
bank is practical. The point is that 
you must be provident enough to get 
the best possible man. Pay him well. 
Train him. Motivate him. Let him 
know that within a reasonable time he 
will be advanced if he makes good. 


Must Involve Actual Work 


Now how do you train? What is a 
training program? Let me first say 
that I have very little enthusiasm for 
any training program that does not 
involve actual, productive work. Pro- 
grams that keep a young person in 
school for 6 or 9 months are not 
practical in my opinion. The people 
stagnate. We know, we’ve tried it. 
It’s terribly expensive. And I doubt 
whether a person really learns any- 
thing about banking until he gets 
placed in a job and starts working at 
it. 

However, let me quickly point out, 
that starting to work and training on 
the job are two entirely different 
things. In training, the trainee must 
be moved around from job to job. He 
must have a periodic review of his 
performance. He must have an op- 
portunity to blow off steam once in a 
while. He must be given challenging, 
satisfying jobs once in a while along 
with the dull, routine stuff. 


In addition to job rotation, the 
trainee must have some schooling. 
We bankers are fortunate in that we 
have so many schools for our people. 
In addition to courses offered by the 
American Institute of Banking and 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
there are more than eighty others 
scattered around the country. There 





are also nearby universities and com- 
mercial schools. For a great many 
years our bank has conducted a con- 
centrated course in banking for our 
correspondents. 


The point is that there is no shortage 
of schooling facilities—you don’t need 
teachers on your payroll. But you do 
have to decide to spend the necessary 
money and time so that your trainees 
can study along with their job. 


Trainees Need Tougher Chores 


In addition, you must lean on your 
trainees. Give them a few real knotty 
problems to chew on. Get rid of some 
of your tougher chores. You’ll be bet- 
ter off for it, too. Looking at other 
people’s solutions to your problems 
often lends a degree of remoteness and 
objectivity that improves your judg- 
ment. 

Now at this point I’m sure that 
some of you think that I’m suggest- 
ing the impossible. The survey shows 
that it is neither impossible nor im- 
practical. It would appear that this 
kind of management development is 
not impractical for even the smallest 
banks. Some are doing it and doing it 
successfully. Let me cite just two ex- 
amples. 


Here’s a small bank in the 1 to 5 
million deposit category. They serve 
a community of less than 5 thousand 
people. (This is primarily a residen- 
tial community with a little light in- 
dustry.) I guess that this is about a 
13-man bank. They are experiencing 
a slight increase in the number of 
women they are hiring. They do have 
adequate management replacement for 
the next 10-year period, and are 
presently training three employees. 


Their people come from high school 
and they plan to promote from within. 
They do have a formalized training 
program that functions on a continu- 
ous basis. Their people are required to 
attend AIB classes. They attend all 
conferences related to their work. 
They endeavor to keep each employee 
trained to do the job ahead of him so 
that he, or she, can take over in the 
event of absences or retirement. 


This bank says a very significant 
thing about its program: ‘‘It is our 
opinion that management personnel 
develops faster in a small bank than 
in a larger one, for the reason that not 
so much time is spent on detail— 
and top positions do not appear so 
far removed. This develops incentive, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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because trainees realize that top po- 
sitions are near at hand.” 


Here’s another small bank in the 1 
to 5 million size. This one is in a little 
larger town of 20,000 people. (Again, a 
residential community with some light 
industry.) This appears to be a little 
smaller bank than our first example— 
maybe 11 people. They are not ex- 
periencing any increase in the number 
of women they hire. 


Replacements on Hand 


This bank has several top people 
over 60—but they have their replace- 
ments on hand and they plan to pro- 
mote them into the top spots. They 
took their 3 trainees from high school 
and put them through a formal, con- 
tinuous program. One has just finished 
Stonier Banking School at Rutgers. 
The other employees are attending 
this school. One of these people is 
also in college night school taking 
banking subjects. Another is in AIB 
classes. And the third is in AIB and 
the PBA summer trust school. The 
bank pays tuition after the student 
completes the course. 


Said the officer directing this pro- 
gram, ‘‘ We consider schooling a must. 
Upon employment, we point out that 
we expect the employee to attend 
school and prepare himself for a bank- 
ing career. We do not know why other 
banks may not feel that education is 
important, but we feel it is very im- 
portant and have set up a program 
which we hope will produce the nec- 
essary management when it is needed.”’ 


From what I can see, these small 
banks are doing as well for their cir- 
cumstances and with their problems 
as any of the big banks we know of. 


Now, for whatever value it may 
have, I’ll spend a few moments de- 
scribing our Management Develop- 
ment Program at Mellon Bank. Not 
that I hold it as a model of excellence, 
but we have learned a few general 
principles which may prove of value 
to you in your own programs. 


Select from Colleges and Staff 


As I mentioned, we recruit from col- 
leges and we also select people who are 
already on our payroll for our man- 
agement development program. We 
take about twenty young people per 
year and give them 18 intensive 
months of job rotation. 


We have a Management Develop- 
ment Committee picked from our top 
management people—generally our 
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younger men. This committee passes 
on the qualifications of each of our 
trainees. 


This committee sets the pace for 
recruiting—in fact they do some re- 
cruiting themselves. This has an ob- 
vious advantage in that these man- 
agement people have an abiding in- 


terest in seeing that the program is, 


done right. 


You might ask how we recognize the 
right kind of man when we’re on cam- 
pus or screening our present employ- 
ees. We use the same yardstick that 
we use for those already in the bank. 
We want the hungry ones—we want 
the ones who look for responsibility 
and for leadership jobs. We look for 
the ones who will push themselves, 
over-commit themselves and then 
come through in the pinch. 


To get this kind of man we look at 
more than grades. What has the man 
done on campus—in the summers? 
What jobs has he held? What school 
organizations has he led? And in our 
own company we look to see what our 
people have done in the community, 
in professional societies and in self 
education. 


We believe that we need to provide 
a general banking background for our 
trainees, rather than training them in 
a specific job. Therefore, in our plan, 
each trainee spends 6 months in each 
of three basic bank areas: auditing, 
operations and branches; and a com- 
bination of credit and trust invest- 
ment. 


Cost Is $18,000 per Trainee 


This on-the-job exposure to the 
vital functions of banking forms the 
backbone for our management train- 
ing activities. Some may criticize be- 
cause of the interruption of everyday 
work that occurs, due to orienting and 
instructing a newly arrived trainee. 
The cost is not low. Our training pro- 
gram at Mellon Bank costs us $18,000 
per trainee, including salaries for an 18 
month course of job rotation. But 
there is no effective alternative to let- 
ting a man have first-hand participa- 
tion in the important parts of the 
bank for himself. 


As part of this first-hand participa- 
tion, he must feel a climate of loyalty. 
I believe that loyalty is a two-way 
street. The company must show loyal- 
ty to the trainee before it expects his 
loyalty in return. This spirit is neces- 
sary for the success of our develop- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Common Stock Analysis 


INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


Interchemical is a leader in 
printing inks and chemical 
coatings, which it sells to a di- 
versified group of industries. 
Operations, dampened by the 
recent recession, are expected 
to rebound quickly. 


At around 42, or 15 times 
estimated 1961 earnings, the 
stock appears reasonably val- 
ved. The $1.40 dividend 
secure and currently provides 
a yield of 3.3 per cent. 


By H. ROGER SECREST 


ECAUSE THE BULK of Interchemi- 
cal’s sales are to industrial users, 
few consumers know of the com- 

pany. Nevertheless, many items used 
daily by the public are end products 
for Interchemical’s various lines. From 
breakfast cereal boxes to newspapers, 
office copying paper, TV sets, vaca- 
tion luggage, ad infinitum, more than 
likely the ink or protective coating 
will have been made by Interchemical 
Corp. 

In general the company’s products, 
though diversified, have several com- 
mon denominators: color which is 
provided by pigments or dyes, a 
binder which adheres the color to the 
surface and also serves as a protective 
coating, and lastly a solvent which is 
essential to the application of the solid 
portions of the composition. While 
Interchemical products are used in 
many consumer items, the two most 
important areas are packaging and 
printing-publishing. 

Since Interchemical’s organization 
in 1928 as the consolidation of three 
printing ink companies and subsequent 
acquisitions of several chemical coat- 
ing concerns, sales have experienced 
relatively steady growth. The com- 
pany’s principal product is printing 
ink, which accounts for about 50 per 
cent of sales. 

Printing ink must be chemically 
adapted to meet each customer’s 
particular needs. (Among the factors 
considered: type of printing process, 
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material being printed, final end use 
of product.) As aresult, Interchemical 
custom-manufactures a large percent- 
age of its products to satisfy individual 
requirements. 

The next major product group com- 
prises industrial finishes and adhesives 
which are used in almost every con- 
ceivable way and by many different 
industries. In 1937, Interchemical de- 
veloped pigmented textile colors that 
could be applied to fabrics by a print- 
ing machine process. Since then, pro- 
ducing these colors—as well as dyes 
and colorants in chemical coatings 
such as enamels, cloth, plastics and 
rubber—has become an important 
part of the company’s business. 


Lines of lesser importance are car- 
bon papers, inked ribbons, coated 
fabrics and white clay, which is used 
in refractory materials, ceramics and 
fiberglass. A relatively new product is 
Instant Copy Paper for use on Ther- 
mo-Fax copying machines. Sturdy 
and cheap, this paper is reportedly 
being well received. 


Who Buys What. The fast growing 
packaging industry uses Interchemical 
printing inks, coatings and adhesives 
for such typical end products as boxes, 
cartons, bags, wrappers, cans, bottle 
caps and plastic containers. The cate- 
gories of publishing, printing and lith- 
ographing use printing ink, carbon 
paper, inked ribbons and printing 
supplies. 

Another group of users depend on 
textile printing colors, dyes, adhesives 
and coated fabrics to produce better 


printed and dyed textiles, handbags, 
shoes and plastic sheeting. Interchem- 
ical finishes, plastic foams, resins, ad- 
hesives and coated fabrics are used by 
manufacturers of appliances, furniture, 
sports equipment, boats, toys and 
luggage. The same products protect 
various types of industrial machinery 
and equipment, cover cable and wire 
and are used in numerous ways by 
the aircraft, automobile and railroad 
equipment manufacturers. 


While foreign sales are currently 
minor, demand from foreign markets 
is expected to expand rapidly in the 
future. 

Due to the specialized nature of 
Interchemical’s business, operations 
are quite decentralized. The com- 
pany’s eight divisions operate 27 
plants located in 17 different cities, 
and branch offices are maintained in 
52 cities throughout the U. S. Foreign 
subsidiaries operate factories in Can- 
ada, Mexico, Brazil, Venezuela and 
the Far East. And recently, Inter- 
chemical announced the acquisition of 
a company in the European common 
market area. 


Research is essential to Inter- 
chemical because of the technical re- 
quirements of its varied customers. A 
central research laboratory is _ re- 
sponsible for basic and long-range re- 
search while divisional research groups 
concentrate on product and process 
improvement. 


Plant Expansion. Between 1955 
and 1957 Interchemical spent nearly 
$12 million for a new printing ink 


INTERCHEMICAL SALES 
BY CONSUMING INDUSTRY 
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changeable film units . . . lets 2 (or 
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endorser. 


Write today for informative folder describing 
the new RecorpAk RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer in detail . . . or better still, call in your 
local RECORDAK representative to show you all 
the advantages the new RELIANT 500 offers 
over older and slower microfilming equipment. 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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factory, increased capacity at other 
printing ink facilities, and moderni- 
zation of other plants. For all of the 
last decade, capital expenditures 
amounted to $24 million. 

Last year capital outlays were $2.2 
million, principally for modest ad- 
ditions and increased efficiency al- 
though a new plant was completed by 
the company’s Mexican subsidiary. 
This year, such outlays are expected to 
be somewhat greater, with the major 
project a combined facility in the 
Southeast for the printing ink, color- 
and-chemicals and finishes divisions. 

Interchemical also has expanded by 
acquiring other companies. Last year 
it exchanged 70,000 shares of common 
stock for the Landers Corp., a manu- 
facturer of combined and coated 
fabrics, and Vansul Colors, which adds 
a new line of color bases for use in 
rubber products. 


Financial Position. At the end of 
1960 Interchemical’s net working 
capital was at a new peak of $31.6 
million. The current ratio of 3.6 to 1 
was at an eleven year high, and quick 
assets were 113 per cent of current 
liabilities. 

The company’s financial position 
has been steadily strengthened during 
the last ten years. Debt has been re- 
duced from 20 per cent of total cap- 
italization in 1951 to less than 6 per 
cent ($3.1 million) at the 1960 year- 
end, and will be retired by the end of 
1963. Preferred stock of $7 million 
now accounts for 13 per cent of the 
capital structure, and the 2.1 million 
shares of outstanding common stock 
for the remaining 81 per cent. 


Sales & Earnings. Over the last 10 
years the company’s sales volume has 
moved by steps from the $90 million 
level to the $125 million area (table). 
Results of the expansion program of 
1955-57, plus elimination of low pro- 
fit items, were reflected in 1959’s 
operations when sales, profit margin 
and net income increased significantly. 

In 1960, as the general economy 
turned downward, Interchemical’s 
trend of sales slowed and only intro- 
duction of new products maintained 
sales slightly above the 1959 level. 
Meanwhile, the familiar tale of in- 
creasing costs, principally raw ma- 
terials and labor, and inability to raise 
prices due to severe competition re- 
duced profit margins and earnings. 
However, management has intensified 
its cost control program in an effort 
to restore satisfactory rates of return. 
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INTERCHEMICAL CORP 


$000,000 


Net Depre- Profit 
Sales ciation Margin % 
$88.6 
88.2 
90.8 
89.8 
100.5 


111.1 
109.8 
109.5 
122.6 
125.8 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
3 Mos. to 
3,°31/60 
3/31/61 


10.5 
8.6 


COOMRa AWK 


32.2 
31.5 


N.A. 
N.A. 


Zz 
> > 


PER SHAR 


Earnings Dividends 


$1.05 $ .70 
1.02 70 
1.26 70 
1.75 76 
2.20 94 


2.16 1.04 
1.77 1.04 
2.15 1.04 
3.10 1.24 
2.63 1.40 


1951* 
1952* 
1953* 
1954* 
1955* 


1956* 
1957* 
1958* 
1959 
1960 


-: 10-YEAR SUMMARY 


Net Income as % of 


Shareholders 
Average 
Sales Equity 
2.7% 8.0% 
2.6 7.6 
3.0 8.9 
4.2 11.8 
4.7 13.8 


4.2 12.7 
3.6 10.0 
4.3 11.4 
5.4 15.0 
4.5 


Income 
Before 
Taxes 


3.1 ‘ 4.7 
1.7 ‘ 2.9 


E RECORD 


Price 
Range 


P/E Ratio 
High Low 


Yield 


10- 9.8 6.9 8.0% 
8- 8.0 6.2 9.7 
7 7.2 38 87 
14— 8.0 3.1 6.6 
20-13 9.1 as 6 OU 


24-14 11.0 64 5.5 
21-12 11.8 67 6.3 
25-15 11.4 6.8 5.2 
45-23 14.5 753 37 
50-35 18.8 13.1 3.3 


*Adjusted for a 15% stock dividend in 1956 and a 22 for 1 stock split in 1959. 


While the downtrend of 1960 con- 
tinued through the first quarter of 
1961, the company’s operations are 
expected to rebound with the upward 
turn now occurring in the economy. 
Volume should be further aided by 
the recent acquisitions, introduction 
of new products and applications, 
and continued gains of the new In- 
stant Copying Paper. As a result, full- 
year sales are likely to equal or exceed 
those of 1960. Net income also should 
approximate that of last year, assum- 
ing no significant increase in product 
prices. 

The important improvement in the 
company’s operations in 1959 resulted 
in a slight upward revision of the 
price-earnings ratio applied to the 
stock. Even so, Interchemical at 42 
is selling for only 15.3 times estimated 
1961 earnings of $2.75. 

The $1.40 dividend, which repre- 
sents a 50 per cent payout, provides a 
3.3 per cent yield. While possible cash 
outlays for acquisitions and increased 
capital expenditures plus static earn- 
ings may prevent a dividend increase 


in 1961, the company’s financial posi- 
tion is strong and the dividend quite 
secure. 


Conclusion. While Interchemical’s 
record has been rather cyclical, it has 
shown an upward trend in earnings, 
reflecting both increased sales and 
improved margins. The company en- 
joys a leading position in printing inks 
and chemical coatings. It sells to a 
diversified group of industries and its 
products eventually are used in es- 
sential consumer goods. Its biggest 
customer, the packaging industry, has 
an exciting future and should continue 
to experience above average growth. 

The fact that Interchemical is en- 
tering the European market where 
packaging is still in its infancy adds an 
unknown potential for the long term. 

Such favorable factors as improved 
profit margins, new products, leading 
industry position, strong finances, cap- 
able management and an interesting 
future all contribute to the stock’s at- 
tractiveness. At 15 times earnings, it 
appears reasonably valued, if not un- 
dervalued, in today’s market. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—The nation’s most unique pattern of plenty! 


Why does Northern California have the country’s greatest 
growth potential? Because it offers a rare combination of WELLS FARGO 
abundant resources and burgeoning activity, of enviable BANK 

climate and explosive development. From San Francisco to 
the Sierra, from the redwood forests to the Salinas Valley 
lies a land both historically stable and prophetically AMERICAN 
booming. This is the challenging economic complex long 
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served by Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company — 
the bank of Northern California. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Unpleasant Prospect 


Robert Van Cleave, vice president of 
C. F. Childs & Co. 


T IS THE ADMINISTRATION’S inten- 
tion that the current upturn 
shall not be limited to a mere 

recovery; nothing short of a real, 
full-employment (by some defi- 
nition) boom will be satisfactory. 
If fueled by cheap and easy money, 
a natural and sound cyclical re- 
covery may be developed into pre- 
cisely that. Then price and wage 
controls, and Regulations X and 
W, again will be demanded as the 
only remedy. As to how... it 
would simply convert the Federal 
Reserve System into (an) engine of 
inflation. . . . If the present aims 
of the Administration in this field 
are pursued with determination 
and perseverance, we shall move 
still further away from any pre- 
tense of preserving a free market 
economy, and further toward a 
state of governmental regulation, 
direction and controls. This is not 
pleasant to contemplate. 


Contractor Woes 


James A. Bourke, vice president of 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, before the bank’s Conference 
on the Financial Management of 
Business: 


HILE dollar value in con- 
struction is high and will 
continue to rise, the profit 

margins in the industry are de- 
clining. The number of firms show- 
ing losses and break-even opera- 
tions has become very significant. 
Bankruptcies in the industry are at 
an all-time high and statistics we 
have available point to further 
troubles. . . . The severe compe- 
tition presently existing in the in- 
dustry can be attributed to the 
large increase in the number of con- 
tracting firms in business today, 
and while this is a factor in mar- 
ginal profit operations, I believe a 
more important factor is the un- 
realistic and ridiculous bidding that 
is prevalent today. Volume seems 
to be the byword. Keep the staff 
and equipment working at any 
cost. Bid the competition and not 
the job. This trend cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely without the loss 


of bank and bonding company sup- 
port. 


New Stock vs. Debt 


Eugene C. Zorn Jr., vice president 
and economist of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, before the National 
Industrial Conference Board: 


OR MANY YEARS, the relationship 
between the cost of stock ver- 
sus debt financing, as a result 

of market and tax considerations, 
weighed heavily in favor of debt. 
The margin has narrowed sub- 
stantially for many companies as 
stock buyers have bid up prices on 
a limited supply of securities and 
have been willing to accept divi- 
dend yields that are extraordi- 
narily low. It would appear to me 
that prudent management, with 
faith in the future of our enterprise 
system, will find it profitable in the 
long run to capitalize on an oppor- 
tunity such as this to undertake 
new equity financing. 


Time to Shorten? 


Robert E. Isakson, vice president of 
Lionel D. Edie & Co., before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association: 


HAT plans should be made 
now to get ready to make 
more loans? We believe the 

most important item is to get your 
bond portfolio in shape. No doubt 
some banks still do not have ade- 
quate liquidity, and their short 
position should be built up. With 
the bond market close to its high 
for 1960 and 1961, and in view of 
the business upturn ahead of us, 
there is a good opportunity today 
to take profits on long-term bonds 
purchased at lower prices and on 
high coupon issues selling at a 
premium. Longer maturities may 
be switched into comparatively 
risk-free short and short-interme- 
diate maturities with relatively 
little loss in after-tax yield. 


Both Ways 
Webb J. Thomas, vice president of 
United California ‘Bank, before the 
American Institute of Banking: 
ITH the tremendous growth of 
our economy in the past 
20 years, (loan participa- 


tion) has become increasingly im- 
portant in the relationship between 
the country and metropolitan cor- 
respondent banks. These partici- 
pations have increased as industry 
continues to migrate from indus- 
trial centers into smaller, less 
populated areas. Frequently this 
industrial migration brings with it 
increased credit demands in the 
area which often exceeds the legal 
lending limit of the local bank. .. . 
Loan participation may also be 
carried out in inverse order. For 
example, a country bank may have 
an excess of funds and the city bank 
may participate out some of its 
portfolio loans to make available 
earning assets until the country 
bank can build up its own loans. 
This is becoming more and more 
common where a new bank is or- 
ganized and sufficient time has not 
elapsed for it to build up its loan 
portfolio. 


Middle Ground 


Robert R. Duncan, chairman of 
Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., and president of the Trust 
Division of The American Bankers 
Association, on growth stocks for 
Prudent-Man trustees: 


HERE is an extensive middle 
ground in which vigorous ele- 
ments of growth may be 

found and yet where management 
has already found the skills to 
conduct a reasonably profitable 
enterprise while the growth is oc- 
curring. Many utility stocks, un- 
glamorous though they may be, are 
a shining example of this group. 
. . . Then there are the stocks of 
companies which have become 
firmly established on a profitable 
basis but whose managements have 
been constantly venturing in the 
new fields that our scientists and 


technologists are pulling out of the © 


hat every day. I’m not talking 
only about the old-line blue-chip 
stocks, although I certainly would- 
not sell them short in this connec- 
tion. There are other and smaller 
companies which have been able 
to do pretty well for themselves 
dollar-wise and at the same time 
found funds to conduct their own 
R & D program. 
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Another Achievement from Monroe 


Never before has so much figuring function 
been crafted into a machine hardly bigger than 
a letterhead. This is Monro-Matic, ultimate 

in Monroe's famous automatic calculators 

The cost is smaller, too. Total investment in 
this, the world’s most automatic calculator 
averages less than 42 cents a working hour. 
Yet over its long life it will save you thousands 


of dollars in salaries and overhead. Try tt 


today —at no cost whatsoever i 
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See the MAN from MON ROE 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. (Bh A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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INTEREST RATES 


(Continued from page 18) 


tral banks, improved trade, initial suc- 
cess of the new credit policy, and re- 
vival of confidence in the dollar have 
greatly improved our international 
monetary position. As a result, our 
‘*hot”” money is not as hot as it was 
last fall. It follows that, short of se- 
rious international political incidents, 
there seems to be no reason why do- 
mestic rates will be unduly influenced 
by international developments in the 
next few months. 


How It Adds Up. On the basis of 
the foregoing analysis, the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 


@ Improving business activity will in- 
crease the demand for capital and 
credit—but the increase will be at a 
slow rate. 


@ Fiscal and debt management policy, 
especially in view of the split-interest 
efforts of the government, point to 
relative stability in rates rather than 
further change, either up or down. 


@ Federal Reserve policy, influenced 
in part by the administration’s preoc- 
cupation with increased economic 
growth and the problem of unemploy- 
ment, probably will continue on the 
side of ease, with some further in- 
crease in the money supply likely. On 
the other hand, the change in business 
trend makes it indeed doubtful that 
the Federal Reserve will press for a 
further reduction in rates. 


@ The international financial situation 
has quieted down so that there should 
be no particular pressures from that 
quarter unless, of course, Cuba, Laos 
or some other trouble spot erupts. 


@ This leads to the over-all conclusion 
that supply and demand factors, 
governmental pressures, international 
influences, psychological factors and 
money management are in such bal- 
ance and equilibrium that there should 
be little change in either short- or 
long-term interest rates in the months 
immediately ahead. 


EXECUTIVES 


(Continued from page 39) 


ment program. It is the force that 
creates the faith so necessary for any 
young executive to have. It allows him 
to devote all his energies to the job at 
hand, rather than worrying about his 
future. And I think this is a moral for 
every banker. 


During each six-month period, the 
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trainee works at actual jobs. Instead 
of having him watch a teller for several 
weeks, we give him a day’s intensive 
briefing and put him into a cage. He 
works between a couple of experienced 
tellers who keep him from going too 
wrong. The same procedure is used 
when the trainee tries his hand at 
making instalment loans. 


For six months, our trainees learn 
by doing increasingly difficult and re- 
sponsible phases of the auditing job. 
In the later part of this time, the 
trainee also breaks in another new 
trainee who will be his replacement. 
We find that the trainee feels pretty 
cocky after he spends three months in 
each job. But when he starts to train 
the new man he realizes how little he 
knows. We’re sure that the sooner we 
get our young men working at a real 
job the better off they are. 


In addition to stressing real work in 
real everyday situations, we have 
classroom sessions where specific 
knowledge or job skills are taught. 
Also, we urge our trainees to attend 
night school classes at the local uni- 
versities, as well as AIB and Graduate 
Schools of Banking. 


Trainees Like Ratings 


The use of regular ratings of each 
trainee’s performance is an important 
part of our program. The trainee is 
rated by the department head he 
works for and by our Director of 
Management Development. At all 
times the trainee’s ratings are reviewed 
with him, and he knows that these 
ratings are a basis for merit raises. 
Contrary to some popular concepts, 
our trainees like the idea of being 
rated. They like the counselling that 
follows. They know they are not for- 
gotten men. They know the heat is on 
them. If they have the ability, they 
know it will be recognized. 


We plan occasional luncheon ses- 
sions where two management commit- 
tee members, four trainees and our 
Director of Development have a no- 
holds-barred session. We have come 
to respect the opinions of these 
trainees. They are thoughtful, mature 
and quite frank in their comments. 
Most important, we try to act prompt- 
ly on their suggestions if we think they 
have merit. If we don’t think they 
have merit we tell them why. 


For us, our job rotation program 
effectively orients the trainees toward 
operating problems. They brush 
against the realities of business life. 





Must Be Pushed to Limit 


Perhaps the key to our entire pro- 
gram is our firm conviction that we 
must stretch our trainees way beyond 
the capabilities they think they have. 
We find that they stay stretched. 
After all, experts tell us that we work 
to about 20% of our capabilities. And 
who knows how capable or smart or 
effective your trainees can be until 
you push them to the limit? 


You may ask about the morale of 
others in the organization who are 
not in our training program. Well, if 
we have chosen our trainees wisely, 
their general attitude, their desire to 
learn, and the fact that they are kept 
so all-fired busy creates an impression 
among the other bank employees that 
is remarkably free from resentment. 


Perhaps another reason is that we 
pick other bank employees, talented 
people who are not college graduates, 
to go through the program as trainees. 
Anyway, we find very little evidence 
of a ‘‘crown prince” attitude and 
practically no instances of big heads 
and inflated egos among our trainees. 
However, we know this could happen 
and we keep an eye out for it. 


Trainees May Specialize 


We are most careful to keep track 
of our people after they have com- 
pleted our training program. We try 
to build into our trainees a fair amount 
of introspection about their future. 
We want them soon to ask themselves, 
‘*Am I going to be a specialist or am I 
going to be a general manager?” 
Those who have talent and desire 
along specialty lines, we encourage. 
The others we try to broaden and de- 
velop by diversity and training in 
range of interests. 


We expect our trainees, as well as 
our middle management, to broaden 
themselves outside the bank. We 
want them to mix with non-bankers. 
We want them to take responsibility 
in community affairs. We know that 
many problems that face bankers are 
the same as those facing industrialists 
and insurance men and retailers. If 
we become too ingrown, if we spend all 
our time with bankers we will limit 
our imaginations and our abilities to 
deal with problems. 


We are building our present and 
future management on a formula of 
training plus responsibility plus ex- 
perience. We hope and believe that 
this formula is the right one. 
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On June 12, 1961, our Out-of-Town Division 
moves to Hanover’s new Uptown Headquarters 
Building at 350 Park Avenue. 


Next time you’re in New York City, be sure 
to visit us in our new quarters . . . convenient to 
all transportation terminals... completely 
numerical telephone number — simply dial 
350-3300! 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 





INSTALLATIONS 


Denver U. S. National Bank 


President Neil F. Roberts of the 
Denver United States National Bank 
has announced the selection of Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s 
NCR 315 electronic computer for the 
automation of its demand deposit ac- 
counting. The system, which is being 
obtained under lease, has an im- 
mediate capacity far in excess of the 
present annual volume of more than 
13 million checks, and reader recorder 
units can be added to accommodate 
volume growth for many years into 
the future. 


A high speed printer will enable the 
bank to print detailed depositor 
statements, audit records and reports 
at a speed equivalent to that of 290 
typists. Trial balances will be pre- 
pared at the rate of 900 lines a 
minute, as compared to a previous 
rate of 13 lines a minute. 


The Denver U. S. National expects 
many of its nearby correspondent 
banks to utilize this equipment in 
their own operations. Under this plan 
the correspondent bank will send its 
checks and deposit slips to the Denver 
U. S. National at the end of each 
working day. They will then be con- 
verted to magnetic tape, posted to 
customer’s accounts, and up-to-date 
trial balances, operating reports, and 
statements will be returned to the 
correspondent by 9:00 a.m. the fol- 
lowing day.’ 


Wilmington Trust Company 


At dedication ceremonies marking 
last month’s formal opening of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Trust Company’s 
new electronic processing center, 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of 
IBM Corporation, was on hand to 
push the button that put the bank’s 


IBM 7070 computer system into 


operation. 


The 7070 is a magnetic tape- 
oriented machine consisting of eight 
tape units, a magnetic core storage 
unit, and the console through which 
advanced programming techniques 
permit processing of two or more 
jobs simultaneously. It has been 
combined with a 1401 computer sys- 
tem which includes a 1402 card read- 
punch and a 1403 high-speed printer, 
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plus a 1412 magnetic reader-sorter 
and other peripheral equipment. The 
system will be used to process check- 
ing and savings deposit accounting 
along with commercial and consumer 
loan operations. Personal and corpo- 
rate trust operations are scheduled for 
automation in the near future, as are 
many other general accounting jobs. 


William Bradford, vice president 
and comptroller, who is in charge of 
the center, mentioned the problem of 
personnel selection and training that 
confronted the bank when it was de- 
cided three years ago to install the 
equipment. ‘‘It has been most grati- 
fying’’, he said, ‘‘to find that a suf- 


ficient number of bank employees had 
the necessary aptitudes. Everyone in- 
volved in our program has come from 
within our organization. Already 
more than 30 men and women have 
successfully completed programmed 
courses.”’ 

George Edmonds, chairman, an- 
nounced that time on the equipment 
would be donated to the University 
of Delaware for use in connection 
with the School of Advanced Studies. 
Plans for the rental of time at the 
data center have been heartily ac- 
cepted by important nearby in- 
dustrial and research corporations. 

Shown in the photo, left to right, 
are Joseph Chinn, president of the 
bank, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Edmonds. 


Merchandise Nat'l Chicago 
Following a period of two years of 
planning, installing and testing by the 
Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago, a General Electric 210 compu- 
ter system is now completing the 
bank’s daily deposit accounting, in- 
volving up to 35,000 transactions, in 
less than five hours. As explained by 
Harry F. Tubergen, Jr., executive 
vice president, this abnormal activity 
for a bank with resources of $80 to 
$85 million is accounted for by its 
location in Chicago’s great Merchan- 





National Shawmut of Boston 

As the first step in its automation 
program The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston has installed the elec- 
tronically controlled sorter-reader 
shown above. Lawrence H. Martin, 


president, is shown as he pressed the 
button which started the first run of 
checks on its way. Watching the op- 
erations are (l.to r.) Arthur W. Dei- 
bert, senior vice president, and Horace 
Schermerhorn, chairman of the board. 
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Without question, the best counter equipment installation for you, is one that’s tailored expressly to your 
traffic patterns, methods and procedures. Such custom-designing can be prohibitively costly. but it need 
not be, for you can realize the same benefits and advantages by assembling our counter equipment 
components exactly to fit your requirements. {| The Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin line of counter 
equipment components is so extensive and comprehensive that there’s virtually no application problem 
that cannot be solved to your complete satisfaction with components assembled to match your require- 
ments. § In addition, our design department is at all times ready to consult with you and your architects 
on the most efficient ways you can use components in your operations. You’re invited to make use of 
these advisory design capabilities at any time without obligation. For complete information without 
obligation, use the coupon below. 
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dise Mart, whose occupants employ 
approximately 30,000 people. Glen 
R. Reiman of the bank’s staff devoted 
all of his time over a period of two 
years to a study of developments in 
the field of bank accounting before 
the contract for the equipment was 
signed. 


Of the 45 people who formerly 
staffed the bank’s analysis, special 
checking bookkeeping and commer- 
cial bookkeeping departments, 13 are 
being retained by transfer to other 
positions. Six were employed tem- 
porarily with the understanding that 
their services would be discontinued 


EQUIPMENT 


Bell System Announces 
Data-Phone Series 

Shown above is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s Ser- 
ies 400 Data-Phone, which enables the 
transmission of data by punched cards 
over the regular telephone network. 
To use the sending set (right, front) 
which is connected to an IBM 1001 
card reader, an operator simply dials 
the connecting telephone call, then 
inserts punched cards into the busi- 
ness machine. At the receiving end 
(left, rear) the Data-Phone receiv- 
ing set is mounted above an IBM 
Transceiver which receives and repro- 
duces the data in the form of identical 
punched cards. 

This series has a top speed of about 
200 words a minute, and is primarily 
used in connection with one-way data 
gathering systems, enabling a number 
of outlying locations to transmit in- 
formation to a central point. Other 
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when no longer needed, while one 
position had been voluntarily vacated 
and left unfilled. The 25 remaining 
have Merchandise National’s guar- 
antee that the bank will find jobs for 
them which will be comparable to 
those they now hold. 


Replacing this staff are three young 
people of 21 who formerly served, re- 
spectively, as bookkeeper, teller and 
proof machine operator. A fourth is 
working part-time while getting a Ph. 
D. in engineering from the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Shown in 
the photo are programmers Michae- 
lene Mallac and Michael Gavin. 


business machines designed to func- 
tion with this equipment are now in 
various stages of development by 
several companies. 


Other items in the series of four 
Data-Phones currently available in- 
clude 1) series 100, which has a top 
speed of 100 words a minute and can 








be used on a one- or two-way basis; 
2) Series 200, with a capability of 
1,600 words a minute, which can be 
used with a large number of business 
machines; 3) Series 600, which enables 
business machines to transmit hand- 
writing and drawings instantly by 
telephone. 


SERVICES 


Society National Provides 
Foreign Money “Packages” 
To the residents of Greater Cleve- 
land who will be traveling abroad this 
year, Society National Bank will offer 
a new convenience and service in the 
form of “packaged” foreign pocket 
money. The packets will contain $10 
worth of new, clean foreign currency 
from a number of countries that will 
be immediately available for “porters 





and bell boys, transportation, and 
perhaps a snack.”’ It is also suggested 
that they will make an ideal gift for 
anyone contemplating a trip abroad. 
Shown in the photo examining one of 
the packets are Mervin B. France, 
president and Richard Wade, assistant 
cashier in the bank’s international de- 
partment. 


BOOKLETS 


Explains Automation 

To bankers confronted with the 
problem of explaining automation to 
their customers The First National 
Bank of Denver, Colo. offers a copy 
of the eight-page booklet it had de- 
veloped for this purpose. Entitled 
“Automation and What it Means to 
Our Customers,” the booklet presents 
an illustrated explanation of the rea- 
sons for using the coding characters, 
along with three pages of questions 
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and answers covering the points in 
which customers are likely to be most 
interested. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Neil L. King, vice president. 


A Parking Lot Manual 


Western Industries, Inc. has an- 
nounced publication of the 1961 
edition of ‘How to Lay Out a Parking 
Lot,” which takes into account the 
dimensions of all 1960 and 1961 model 
cars, including the compact swhich 
can be placed effectively in_ reserved 
areas. Minimum space requirements 
are provided for specialized parking 
lots serving a wide variety of facilities, 
including banks. Also discussed are 
mechanical aids, electronic vehicle 
detectors, ticket printers, and other 
automatic equipment. 


Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to Western In- 
dustries, Inc., Parking Gate Division, 
2742 West 36th Place, Chicago 32. 


Discusses Good Lighting 

Good lighting, lighting as a plus-or- 
minus factor, artificial lighting, ceil- 
ing lighting, contrast, the lighting 
engineer; all of these are discussed in 
a new brochure offered by Holophane 
Co., along with the Holophane con- 
sulting service. Photographs taken in 
nine different banks illustrate en- 
trance, customer-floor, consulting- 
room, and office lighting. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
Holophane Co., Ine. 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and asking 
for the brochure on lighting. 


OPERATING BRIEFS 


@ Aetna Finance Company, nation- 
wide consumer credit firm, has signed 
a lease agreement with the Radio 
Corporation of America for a com- 
pact RCA 301 electronic data process- 
ing system to handle paperwork of its 
142 branch offices, according to a 
joint announcement made recently by 
the participants. 


@A new concept in safety papers, 
Multi-Color Bankweave, has_ been 
added to Bergstrom Paper Company’s 
safety paper line. Multi-Color Bank- 
weave is the result of a new manufac- 
turing technique developed at the 
company’s safety paper division. 


®A big step in the coast-to-coast 
Coverage of business, industry and 
government in the marketing of its 
304 electronic data processing system 
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and new 31t system has been taken 
by The National Cash Register Com- 
pany with the establishment of eight 
regional offices which will direct com- 
puter marketing activities in the 240 
cities listing NCR branch sales offices. 
H. R. Wise, manager of data process- 
ing sales, will supervise the expanded 
computer marketing organization. 


@ Prentice-Hall, Ific., and Litton In- 
dustries recently agreed to jointly de- 
velop, produce and market teaching 
machines and related educational ma- 
terials. Prentice-Hall is an interna- 
tional leader in school textbook pub- 
lishing while Litton Industries is 
prominent in the audio-visual field 
through its Applied Communication 
Systems division. 


@ Northeast Airlines, now in its 28th 
year of scheduled airline service, has 
become the first major domestic trunk 
line in the United States to honor the 
American Express Credit Card. The 
complete needs of the modern traveler 
thus can now be served by a single 
all-purpose credit card. 


EXECUTIVES 


GEORGE J. HANSON has been named 
director of public relations for Ameri- 
can Express. Mr. Hanson succeeds 
JAMES K. MCARTHUR who moves on to 
assist Senior Vice President Robert R. 
Mathews in the marketing division. 


Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
has appointed JOHN H. HUMPHREY ex- 
ecutive vice president and has con- 
ferred the additional responsibility of 
vice president of administration upon 
Vice President of Finance ALLEN T. 
BEALL. 


Assistant vice president-general of 
Burroughs Corporation is the title 
recently conferred upon DONALD E. 
YOUNG, formerly executive assistant 
to the president of the corporation. 
Mr. Young who held various market- 
ing and executive positions with Todd 
Company, joined Burroughs in 1957 
when the corporation acquired that 
firm. 


In line with its expanding opera- 
tions in the systems housing field, 
The Mosler Safe Company has ap- 
pointed HAROLD KAHANE to the newly 
created position of systems supervisor 
in the New York region bank sales 
division. 

Headed by D. E. MOSBY who was 
named vice president-advertising, pub- 
lic relations, three new company 
officers have been elected by Bank 
Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America. Others elevated were: 
Cc. H. DEUTCH, assistant secretary, 
chief accountant, promoted to assist- 
ant vice president and R. 0. OWENS, 
assistant chief accountant named to 
succeed Mr. Deutch as assistant sec- 
retary. 





George V. LaMonte Marks 50th Year 


To commemorate the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary with the noted 
safety check paper manufacturing firm, George V. LaMonte (left), chairman 
of the board of George LaMonte & Son, Nutley, N. J., was presented with 
a silver bowl. H. Douglas Davis (right), a director of the company and 
president of the Plainfield (N. J.) Trust State National Bank, made the 
presentation on behalf of the officers and employees of the 90-year-old firm. 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 





City National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo.: Announcement 
has been made of the appointment of 
THOMAS A. PURCELL to vice president 
and trust officer and of WILLIAM 
MILLER to assistant vice president. 


First National City Bank, N. Y.: 
H. LANSING CLUTE and DOUGLAS A. 
FIRMIN have been elected vice presi- 
dents in New York City and Lima, 
Peru, respectively. 





Cc. |. JOHNSON 


H. N. LAUGHLAND 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago:c A RL I. 
JOHNSON who retired as vice president 
in the commercial banking depart- 
ment last October, has been re-elected 
a vice president. Together with a for- 
mer British bank official, H. NORMAN 
LAUGHLAND, also named a vice presi- 
dent, they will be part of the man- 
agement nucleus for Continental’s 
branch in London. 


Madison Fund, Inc., N. Y.: Previous- 
ly with Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, ‘ROBERT K. DE VEER has 
joined this closed end investment 
fund, as vice president. 


The Citizens & Southern Newnan 
(Ga.) Bank: Executive Vice President 
GLENN WARE has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed DWIGHT M. CARROLL 
who retired on June 1. At the same 
time, C. EDWIN BRASCH became vice 
president. 





R. K. DE VEER 
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GLENN WARE 








H. W. HESS 


J. H. STOCKDALE 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
FRITZ FUERST, manager of Engelhard 
Industries of Southern Africa, Ltd., 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
(South Africa) Ltd. In another an- 
nouncement EDOUARD ELLER was ap- 
pointed a vice president and will be in 
charge of the Paris branch, effective 
July 1. Other newly named vice pres- 
idents are, JAMES W. NORTH, ALBERT 
C. BOSSERT and JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN in 
the trust department, and HERMAN 
W. HESS and JOHN H. STOCKDALE in 
the administrative department. Pro- 
moted to assistant vice presidents 
were WHEELER T. DELL and WARREN 
R. WITT in the trust department and 
WILLIAM S. KRAYBILL in the invest- 
ments and financial planning depart- 
ment. 


Fuji Bank, Tokyo, Japan: R I K U R O 
TAKAHASHI has been named New 
York agent for Japan’s largest com- 
mercial bank. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Three newly appointed vice presi- 
dents are, B. C. PROUTY, A. D. DODSON 
and RALPH E. BOYNTON. Vice Presi- 
dent JAMES V. MINEHAN has been 
selected to head a new staff develop- 
ment department. At the head office 
RUSSELL L. FENWICK and HERBERT 
W. HAWKINS have been moved up to 
assistant vice presidencies. 





B. C. PROUTY 


A. D. DODSON 


New York Stock Exchange: J. TRUMAN 
BIDWELL, a member of the Exchange 
since 1941, has been elected chairman 
of the board of governors. He acts as 
an independent floor broker specializ- 
ing in institutional business. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo: Formerly an assistant vice 
president, THOMAS C. VASSALLO, has 
been moved up to vice president and 
head of the mortgage department. 





G. E. HAMER 


J. R. KEENER 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, G. EDWARD HAMER has 
been elevated to vice president in the 
metropolitan department and CLAR- 
ENCE A. WANAMAKER, JR. to assistant 
vice president in the trust department 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: Three 
newly named vice presidents are JOHN 
R. KEENER, FRANK HOWE, and JOHN 
AIRD, JR. who was also named exec- 
utive vice president of Union Realty 
Company, wholly owned subsidiary 
of the bank. 


Irving Trust Co.,N. Y.: From assistant 
vice presidents JOSEPH P. HARTNETT, 
JR. and W. NELSON YOUNG have been 
advanced to vice presidents. Mr. 
Hartnett is an administrator of es- 
tates and trusts while Mr. Young is 
engaged in the administration of cus- 
tody and advisory custody accounts 
in the personal trust division. 





* W.N. YOUNG 


J. P. HARTNETT, JR. 
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E. A. MURPHY, JR. 


W. E. REICHENBACH 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
Los Angeles: Two new vice presi- 
dents, both from New York, are 
EDWARD A. MURPHY, JR., formerly 
with the Hanover Bank and WILLIAM 
E. REICHENBACH, formerly with Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company. 


Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta: 
ALLEN H. DOUGLAS has joined the 
bank to establish and manage an in- 
dustrial development department. He 
will devote his entire time to efforts 
to attract industry to Georgia and it 
is anticipated that in the near future 
this department will have a New 
York City facility. 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit: Chairman of Tecumseh Prod- 
ucts Company, RAY W. HERRICK has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


National State Bank of Newark, N. J.: 
Currently serving his second term as 
a member of the New Jersey State 
Council, HAROLD C. HOFFMAN was re- 
cently named a trust officer. 


The Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: Former Atlanta banker 
and finance company executive, WIL- 
LIAM SMITH WOODS has been elected 
vice president. He will direct the 
credit department. 


The Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis: The appointment of MORGAN 
M. ZOOK as assistant vice president 
was recently announced. He has been 
assigned to the metropolitan division. 


The First National Bank of Chicago: 
Three recent promotions in the of- 
ficial staff included those of JOHN E. 
CORRIGAN, JR. to vice president, and 
R. SPENCER DAVIS and OTTO F. HASS 
to assistant vice presidents. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
Two women officers with a total 
background of 63 years of banking 
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MAE RUSSELL EVVA SHAW 


experience have been promoted to 
top-level executive posts. They are 
MRS. MAE RUSSELL, named a vice 
president in the instalment loan de- 
partment, and MISS EVVA SHAW, 
elevated to trust officer. 


Second District Securities Co., inc., 
N. Y.: JAMES G. WILSON joined the 
company on June 15 as executive vice 
president and director. He had been 
vice president of the Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, in 
charge of bank portfolio, customer 
securities, and municipal finance ac- 
tivities. 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
Personnel director JOHN D. MCLEAN 
has been elected a vice president, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 


G. J. MORGAN 


E. W. WILSON 


American National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Chicago: The following presi- 
dents of three Chicago-based com- 
panies have been added to the board 
of directors: B. E. BENSINGER, The 
Brunswick Corp.; GRAHAM J. MORGAN, 
U. S. Gypsum Co.; and EDWARD w. 
WILSON, Armour & Company. 








W. S. PETERSON HELMUT ANDRESEN 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston: The appointment of wWIL- 
LIAM S. PETERSON as a vice president 
in the correspondent bank depart- 
ment was recently made known. : 


United States Trust Co. of New York: 
Culminating a trust career that began 
in 1929, was the appointment of 
HELMUT ANDRESEN as vice president 
in the personal trust division. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Included in a number of recently an- 
nounced promotions were those of 
CLARKE HARVEY, correspondent bank 
division, and G. DALE REYNOLDS and 
WILLIAM P. TUNNELL, business de- 
velopment division, to assistant cash- 
iers. 


Lake Shore National Bank, Chicago: 
From vice president in the com- 
mercial loan division, JAMES G. WING 
has been moved up to senior vice 
president and chairman of the loan 
division. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
LUIS AGUIRRE-EDWARDS, senior vice 
president of Grace National Bank of 
New York; GEORGE T. DAVIES, vice 
president of Bankers Trust Company; 
and GUIDO F. VERBECK, JR., senior 
vice president of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, have 
been appointed members of the 
Foreign Exchange Committee of the 
New York Money Market. 


Parker Corp., Boston: HENRY B. 
CABOT, JR. has been elected a vice 
president of Incorporated Investors 
and of Incorporated Income Fund. 
He is vice president and treasurer of 
The Parker Corporation, investment 
manager and distributor of the two 
funds. 


Central National Bank of Richmond, 
Va.: Announcement has been made 
of the election of WILBUR R. CROSS as 
a vice president in the commercial 
banking department. 
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Broad Street Sales Corp., N. Y.: 
ROBERT L. HAZEL has been appointed 
a district vice president with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 


United California Bank, Los Angeles: 
Elected vice president and trust of- 
ficer, respectively, were WILTON M. 
ADAMS and PHILIP W. BURGE. At its 
Northern District Headquarters, WIL- 
LIAM V. TAYLOR and JOSEPH W. ROYER 
have been designated assistant vice 
presidents. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Vice President FREDERICK J. BLAKE 
has been named manager of the busi- 
ness development division of the 
banking offices department while 
LUKE H. LYMAN was advanced to vice 
president in the trust department. 


Australia and New Zealand Bank, 
Ltd., Melbourne: RICHARD E. B. 
LLOYD, local director of Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills and Co., bankers of London, 
has been appointed a director of ANZ 
Bank Ltd. and of ANZ Savings Bank 
Ltd. 


The Michigan Bank, Detroit: JAMES P. 
CUMMISKEY, JR. was named vice 
president and commercial loan officer, 
while LYLE K. ROBINSON and H. 
SAMUEL GREENAWALT, JR. were made 
assistant vice presidents, according 
to a recent announcement. 


Investors Diversified Services, Min- 
neapolis: Elected to the board of di- 
rectors were EDWARD F. MCGINLEY, 
JR., president of Beneficial Mutual 
Savings Bank, Philadelphia, and 
WARREN LEE PIERSON, chairman of 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., and of 
Great Western Finance Corp. 


The Ohio Citizens Trust Co., Toledo: 
The election of BROUWER D. MCIN- 
TYRE, president of the Monroe Auto 
Equipment Company, to the board 
of directors was recently made known. 
In another announcement FRED B. 
WITTE, assistant treasurer, was ad- 
vanced to the correspondent bank 
division where he will assist in servic- 
ing a large number of banks and fi- 
nancial institutions in Northwestern 
Ohio and Southeastern Michigan. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
Heading up a number of recently an- 
nounced promotions were those of 
SHERRILL P. NEWTON and JOHN G. 
RIDDELL from investment trust of- 
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ficers to vice presidents. Advanced to 
assistant vice presidents were 
CHARLES W. CARSON, JR., ROBERT K. 
JENNINGS and WILLIAM P. TERRY, 
while RICHARD G. PINTARD was ap- 
pointed trust officer. 


Empire Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Following his resignation from the 
Hanover Bank where he was a senior 
vice president, GRINNELL MORRIS 
joined Empire Trust as an executive 
vice president. 


Houston Clearing House Association: 
Newly elected officers are, A. G. MC- 
NEESE, JR., president of the Bank of 
the Southwest, president; and P. c. 
REHRAUER, senior vice president of 
National Bank of Commerce, vice 
president. 


The Bank of New York: J. ROY GOR- 
DON, president of International 
Nickel Company of Canada Ltd. and 
International Nickel Company, Inc., 
was recently elected a trustee of the 
bank. 


Arizona Bank, Phoenix: Included in 
a number of recently announced pro- 
motions were those of ROBERT E. 
WILSON and GALEN J. HEBRINK to 
assistant vice presidents in the busi- 
ness development division. 


First Camden (N. J.) National Bank 
and Trust Co.: Recently elected senior 
vice presidents were ROBERT J. LOUNS- 
BURY who will continue to supervise 
the bank’s investment activities, and 
FREDERICK J. SCHOLZ who will con- 
tinue his duties in the banking divi- 
sion. 


Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake 
City: The election of M. D. BORTHICK 
to the position of cashier was recently 
announced. For the past two years 
he was with the First National Bank, 
Reno, Nev. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
ARLEY H. LINDALE, an assistant vice 
president, and FRANCIS J. KARPINSKI, 
an assistant treasurer, have been 
moved up to vice president and as- 
sistant vice president, respectively. 


Gary (Ind.) National Bank: Formerly 
a vice president and trust officer at 
the Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Co. in Indianapolis, FLOYD D. 
MICHAEL comes to Gary National as a 
vice president and trust officer in 
charge of the trust department. 





Seattle-First National Bank: A L VIN 
R. SCHOPFER who is in charge of the 
bank’s Electronic Data Processing 
program, has been advanced to as- 
sistant vice president. 


National Boulevard Bank of Chicago: 
Two newly named directors are wW. w. 
MCCALLUM, president of John Morrell 
& Co., and Ss. M. KENNEDY, president 
of Consolidated Foods Corp. 


Texas National Bank, Houston: 
The election of DUDLEY C. SHARP, 
until recently Secretary of the Air 
Force, as a director, has been an- 
nounced. 


Midwest Stock Exchange, Chicago: 
Newly elected chairman of the board 
of governors is NORMAN FREEHLING, 
a partner of Freehling, Meyerhoff & 
Co. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Two newly promoted vice 
presidents are CHARLES A. STUTZ and 
ROLLAND R. CARR who also became 
manager of the Culver City branch. 


STATE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





ILLINOIS: JACOB W. MYERS, president 
of the Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, 
was elected president at the 70th an- 
nual convention. 


MARYLAND: Officers for the coming 
year will be JAMES P. CASBARIAN, vice 
chairman of the board, Suburban 
Trust Company, Hyattsville, presi- 
dent and A. LEROY NICHOLS, president 
of the Nicodemus National Bank, 
Hagerstown, vice president. 


NEW JERSEY: At the annual conven- 
tion held in May, WILLIAM H. KEITH, 
president, National State Bank, New- 
ark, was elected president for 1961-62. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Chairman of the 
board of North Carolina National 
Bank, Greensboro, C. M. VANSTORY, 
JR. was elected president for the com- 
ig year. Other officers are: OSCAR J. 
MOONEYHAM, SR., chairman of Secur- 
ity Bank and Trust Company, Forest 
City, first vice president, and JOHN J. 
MASON, president of Edgecombe Bank 
and Trust Company, Tarboro, second 
vice president. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Newly elected  of- 
ficers of the PBA are, president, 
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DONALD Z. WADE, president of The 
Bank of Matamoras; vice president, 
WILLIAM A. LANK, president of The 
Farmers National Bank of Blooms- 
burg; and treasurer, FRANK G. MAT- 
TERN, vice president and secretary, 
Johnstown Bank & Trust Co. 





CORPORATION 
CHANGES 


1961 EDITION 


Se eee: 





A. B. BOWDEN G. S. CRAFT 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh: At the an- 
nual stockholders meeting, A. BRUCE 
BOWDEN, vice president of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co., was 
named a director. 


Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Pittsburgh: Recently elected to the 
board of directors was GEORGE S. 
CRAFT, president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco: WALLIS B. DUNCKEL, president 
of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has been added to the board of 
directors. * ae 
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Philadelphia and Reading Corpora- 
tion: Vice President of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, DANIEL I. SARGENT, 
has been elected a director. 


Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton UD 0 -t0-date editions of the 
Grove, Ill.: H. GEORGE HINCK has 


been elected treasurer and controller ABA Key Book are essential for efficient transit operation. 
of this firm which manufactures phar- 
maceuticals and equipment for the 


medical profession. numbers that have been made in the past year, including the 





They contain ali changes and additions to the listings of routing 


many new routing numbers assigned to banks whose old numbers 


would not code properly for electronic scanning. 


$6.00 per copy 


Speed up transit work this year by ordering 
enough copies of the 1961 edition. 





RAND MSNALLY 


D. |. SARGENT H. G. HINCK P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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National Starch and Chemical Corp., 
N. Y.: Treasurer WILLIAM C. BUFFING, 
JR. has been elected a vice president 
and will continue to serve as treas- 
urer. 


Alco Products, Inc., New York: 
The election of CHARLES A. O0’ROURKE 
as treasurer was recently made 
known. 


American Express Co.,N. Y.: Vice 
President CLARK B. WINTER has been 
appointed treasurer. He _ replaced 
senior vice president OLAF RAVNDAL 
who has assumed responsibility for 
the company’s overseas financial op- 
erations. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: 
G. CARLTON HILL, president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 


REA Express, New York: Formerly 
assistant vice president finance of the 
Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco, ALBERT V. CASEY has been ap- 
pointed vice president and treasurer 
of this nationwide and worldwide 
transportation company. He has as- 
sumed responsibility for the finance 
department, including jurisdiction 
over the treasury and purchasing 
divisions. 


Esso Export Corp., N. Y.: The election 
of R. B. STOKKE, treasurer of the corp- 
oration, to its board of directors was 
recently made known. Esso is the in- 
ternational marketing affiliate of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn.: DONALD H. HARDESTY, treas- 
urer, has been elected vice president- 
finance. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
FREDERICK E. BAUKHAGES 3D, gen- 
eral solicitor, has been elected vice 
president-finance. 


Interlake [ron Corp., Cleveland: 
Announcement has been made of the 
election of LESTER W. STOLTE as 
treasurer. He was formerly executive 
vice president and treasurer of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. in Chicago. 


Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: CHARLES R. OREM, JR. has been 
elected treasurer to succeed ELMER C. 
BRUNNER. 
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G. F. KARCH 


WILLIAM HOBBS 


Standard Brands Inc.,N. Y.: GEORGE 
F. KARCH, executive vice president 
and a director of The Cleveland Trust 
Company, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Cal.: In addition to being 
controller, A. N. WARBURTON, JR., has 
been elected a vice president while 
WILLIAM HOBBS was made treasurer. 


General Telephone & Electron- 
ics Corp., N. Y.: Newly elected direc- 
tor is RICHARD H. WEST, chairman of 
the executive committee of the board 
of Irving Trust Co. 


Laboratory for Electronics Inc., Bos- 
ton: Assistant Treasurer DAVID A. 
STUNTZ has been promoted to the 
position of corporate treasurer and 
will direct all corporate fiscal matters. 
He succeeded EDWIN D. CAMPBELL, 





now vice president and general man- 
ager of the firm. 


Hoover Ball and Bearing Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: EDWARD ADAMS, JR., 
president and director of National 
Bank and Trust Company of Ann 
Arbor, has been named to the board 
of directors. He was formerly senior 
vice president of the National Bank 
of Detroit, in charge of international 
operations and activities in outstate 
Michigan. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 


COMPANY CHANGES 





James Talcott, Inc., N. Y.: RICHARD A. 
ADAMS, operations manager of the 
Chicago office has been elected an as- 
sistant secretary. He was previously 
associated with the Chicago division 
of C.I.T. Corp. and before that was 
connected with the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. In another an- 
nouncement the election of DAVID 
SPIGEL as assistant vice president was 
made known. He is a member of the 
metropolitan area department of the 
commercial finance division of this 
large industrial financing organiza- 
tion. Named to the board of directors 
was C. RICHARD YOUNGDAHL, execu- 


Here are the new officers of the Financial Analysts Federation, which 
links 26 security analyst groups with a combined membership of around 


6,800. 


From left: Executive Vice President David D. Williams, vice 


president and assistant trust officer of National Bank of Detroit; Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer George M. Hansen, of Keystone Custodian 
Funds of Boston;.and President George S. Kemp, a partner of Abbott, 


Proctor & Paine in Richmond. 
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tive vice president and a director of 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., deal- 
ers in U. S. Government and Federal 
Agency securities. 


Standard Financial Corp., N. Y.: 
Newly elected vice presidents are 
GERALD BLUM and ROBERT L. KRAUSE. 


BRIEFS 


School of Banking 
Of the South 


The 1961 two-week session of the 
School of Banking of the South which 
is co-sponsored by 13 Southern state 
bankers associations, opened at Louisi- 
ana State University on June 4, mark- 
ing the 12th year the school has met 
at LSU. Orrin H. Swayze, executive 
vice president of the First National 
Bank, Jackson, Miss., has been direct- 
or of the school since its inception. 
Serving as registrar is R. Irby Didier, 
executive vice president of the Louisi- 
ana Bankers Association. 


First, second, and third year stu- 
dents number, respectively, 209, 186, 
and 168. Also in attendance are a 
number of college professors and some 
20 bankers who are taking the refresh- 
er or “graduate” course, making the 
total enrollment approximately 600, 
an all time high. Eighteen states and 
Puerto Rico are represented in the 
student body. 


All three classes are divided into 
two sections, thus making for a more 
effective exchange of ideas between 
faculty and students. “The curricu- 
lum,” said Mr. Swayze, “has been 
carefully planned as a cohesive edu- 
cational program.” 


Diplomas will be awarded at gradu- 
ation ceremonies on Friday, June 16, 
to those who successfully complete the 
three-year program, which includes a 
number of home study problems be- 
tween terms. Graded examinations are 
given to all classes. 


The faculty consists of 80 financial 
and business leaders. 


Since the School of Banking of the 
South began in 1950, some 950 bank 
officers have been graduated. The 
school maintains rigid entrance re- 
quirements, accepting only bank offi- 
cers or those whose experience, edu- 
cation and present duties meet the 
approval of the admissions committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Pennsylvania Bankers Boost 


Careers in Banking 

As part of its college recruitment 
program, the Management and Per- 
sonnel Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association shared in the 
Career Exposition activities held a 
month ago on the campus of the 
Pennsylvania State University, by 
sponsoring the booth shown in this 
photo. Seated in the booth (1. tor.) are: 
Mahlon K. Robb, president, First 
Bellefonte Bank & Trust Co., com- 
mittee chairman, and Raymond W. 
Gripp, Jr., assistant vice president, 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
McKeesport, a member of the com- 
mittee. Other committee members 





who helped staff the booth during the 
two-day exposition are Robert F. 
McCammon, senior vice president, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia; and Robert F. Mattern, 
comptroller, The First National Bank 
of Altoona. 


The PBA exhibit contained panels 
which spelled out in considerable de- 
tail the many career opportunities 
offered by the various fields of bank- 
ing in general. Those in charge dis- 
tributed a number of publications on 
the subject, along with the results of a 
PBA survey indicating the specific 
openings which will be available to 
college graduates among the banks of 
the state in June of this year. 





Harris Trust Exhibit Depicts “The Story of Money’”’ 


Donna Stone and Andrea Kallas of 
the staff of Chicago’s Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank are here shown viewing 
“The Story of Money” exhibit, on 


display in the bank’s lobby. The ex- 
hibit explains the development of 
money “from the Stone Age to the 
Space Age,” and is made up of prints 
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of original paintings which were com- 
missioned by the American Express 
Company. The series of 38 pictures 
shows how coins, currency, letters of 
credit, travelers cheques, and other 
forms were created to meet specific 
needs. Also depicted are the changes 
that have taken place down through 
the years in the physical character- 
istics of our banking institutions, 
ranging from the marble halls that 
served only the very rich to the 
“‘money supermarkets” of today. 


First of Arizona Holds 
Young Adults Forum 


Something new in finance forums 
was inaugurated with last month’s 
presentation by the First National 
Bank of Arizona of a Young Adults 
Finance Forum. Conducted under the 
direction of Miss Bess Stinson, special 
services director, the forum was geared 


exclusively to the requirements and 
attitudes of the young citizen who 
earns or expects to earn part or all of 
his or her own living. The pilot group 
consisted of 65 seniors from Phoenix 
Union High School. 


Topics of special interest to these 
young adults were covered extensive- 
ly by bank officers. High on the list 
of subjects discussed were the pur- 
chase of an automobile and paying 
for it, obtaining a bank loan, and 
bank services in general. Jere Brom- 
mer, assistant vice president, in a talk 
entitled ‘‘Checks and Balances,’’ led 
the group through a capsuled course 
in the handling of checking and sav- 
ings accounts, services of the Trust 
Department, how and when to sign 
contracts, and when to use money 
orders or other special bank services. 


Miss Stinson discussed the need 
for and use of a family budget in a 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


July 12-14—Western Regional Trust Conference: Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 15-18—87th Annual Convention: San Francisco 

Nov. 9-10—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Nov. 13-14—National Agricultural Credit Conference: The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 
State Associations 

June 14-—16—New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 

June 15-17—Vermont: The Equinox House, Manchester 

June 15-17—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 15-17—Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

June 16—17—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth 

June 18-20—Washington: Leopold Hotel, Bellingham 

June 19-21—Wisconsin: Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

June 22-24—Colorado: Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 

June 22-24—WMichigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 22-24—WMontana: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyo. 

June 23-25—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

June 25-27—Oregon: Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

July 20-22—West Virginia: The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs 

Sept. 24-26—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Oct. 29—Nov. 1—lowa: Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Nov. 


Other Associations 


Sep. 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Vegas, Nev. 


2-4—Arizona: San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


11—-13—NABAC, The Association for Bank Audit, Control and Operation: Conrad 


9-12—National Association of Bank Women: Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
9-12—wNational Association of Supervisors of State Banks: 


Stardust Hotel, Las 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Mortgage Bankers Association of America: Americana Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Schools 


June 
July 
July 
July 


12-15—Robert Morris Associates: The Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 
26-30—Financial Public Relations Association: Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 


4-—17—School of Banking of the South: Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

9-22—FPRA School: Chicago Campus of Northwestern University 
12-24—Stonier Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 
16-29—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking: So. Meth. U. in Dallas 


July 30-Aug. 12—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers: University of 


Wisconsin, Madison 
Aug. 
Aug. 


6-18—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
7~-25—National Trust School: Evanston Campus of Northwestern University 


Aug. 21-Sep. 1—Pacific Coast Banking School: Univ. of Washington, Seattle 
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talk entitled ““More for your Money,” 
while Carlton B. Plumb, assistant 
vice president, dealt with the value 
of establishing good credit, when and 
how to borrow money, and instalment 
credit, especially as it applies to the 
purchase of a car. 

The forum was followed by a lunch- 
eon. The group was then treated to a 
fashion show in which senior boys and 
girls served as models in demonstra- 
tions of wise spending. The bank re- 
ceived many letters of appreciation 
from those in attendance, and plans 
are already under way to continue a 
series of this type during the com- 
ing school year. 


School of Consumer Banking 

About 250 students are expected to 
attend the 10th annual resident ses- 
sion of the School of Consumer Bank- 
ing which is to be held August 6 
through 18 at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. In order to take 
care of a record enrollment, said 
Robert A. Fischer, director, the num- 
ber of faculty members has been in- 
creased to 32 by the addition of the 
following: 


John Antrim, Jr., assistant vice 
president, State-Planters Bank of 
Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, 
Va.; Warren R. Bentley, vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Central New York, 
Syracuse; Kenneth W. Bergren, vice 
president, The Colonial Bank and 
Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Lloyd 
S. Carey, treasurer, Suburban Trust 
Co., Hyattsville, Md.; William R. 
Mclver, vice president, The National 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio; and Roland I. 
Robinson, adviser, Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 


The School of Consumer Banking 
is sponsored by the Consumer Bank- 
ers Association in cooperation with the 
McIntire School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The School’s of- 
fice is located at 840 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Embezzlements Up In 1960 

According to a semi-annual report 
of the ABA’s Insurance and Protect- 
ive Committee, bank embezzelment 
losses in the $10,000-and-over cate- 
gory numbered 111 and aggregated 
$10,109,698 during 1960. In 1959 the 
count was 86 and the losses totalled 
$8,826,948. ; 
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The committee reported a continued 
decrease in the total number of bank 
holdups and burglaries during the 6 
months ended February 28, 1961. 
Compared to the same period in 1960 
the count was down from 246 to 229. 
Total loot obtained, however, rose 
from $885,226 to $1,097,645. 

Committee Chairman Thomas F. 
Glavey, vice president of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, pointed 
out that of the 111 banks which sus- 
tained major embezzlement losses in 
1960, only 6 were partially underin- 
sured, and their losses exceeded their 
bankers blanket bond coverage by 
$530,180.00. 

“In addition to its bankers blanket 
bond coverage,” said the committee, 


NEW BOOKS, 


1 of the 6 underinsured banks, which 
was closed, had $1 million excess 
fidelity insurance which was paid in 
full. Three other banks with losses 
exceeding the amounts of bankers 
blanket bonds were indemnified a total 
of $1,421,422 under $1 million excess 
fidelity bonds.’”’ Had these 4 banks 
not carried the additional insurance, 


a total of 9 losses would have been un-, 


derinsured to the extent of $2,951,602. 


Between 3,000 and 3,500 banks have 
purchased $1 million fidelity insur- 
ance policies. While this represents a 
substantial increase over the 2,000 
banks reported as having such cover- 
age last October, the committee re- 
port said that more banks should 
avail themselves of this protection. 


ANALYSES 





INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO FOREIGN 
COMMERCIAL FINANCING. By Guen- 
ter Reimann, president of Interna- 
tional Reports, Inc., and Edwin F. 
Wigglesworth, Professor of Interna- 
tional Business at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce. Edited 
by David Steinberg, foreign trade 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Two volumes of approxi- 
mately 200 pages each. $65.00. In- 
ternational Reports, Inc., 200 Park 
Ave. South, New York 3, N. Y. 
Offers definitive instructions on all 
methods for international financing, 
government and private financing 
sources and how each operates, a 
directory of all institutions active in 
foreign trade finance along with a 
list of officers, specific requirements, 
and specialties of each source. 


THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK FOR 1961. 
Economics Department, Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15. 
Analysis of the prospective demands 
for funds and the probable sources of 
funds in the credit markets; implica- 
tions for interest rates. 


WATER AND IRRIGATION. 72 pages. 
Available to ABA member banks at 
$1. Department of Printing, The 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th St., New York 16. De- 
velopment and financing of farm and 
ranch irrigation systems. 


INVESTMENT BANKING IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 76 pages. Federal Reserve 
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Bank of Boston, Boston 6. Develop- 
ment, structure and operations. 


THE SAVINGS AND LOAN INDUSTRY. 
18 pages. Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., 1 
Wall St., New York 5. Leading S&L 
holding company stocks; special 
study on Midwestern Financial Corp. 


FPRA 1960 YEARBOOK. 390 pages. 
$8.00. Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
4. Report of FPRA’s 45th annual 
convention in Boston. 


RATIOS OF THE INSTALMENT SALES 
FINANCE & CONSUMER FINANCE COM- 
PANIES. By Ray H. Matson. 39 
pages. The First National Bank of 
Chicago, 38 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 90. Revised edition. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE FACT 
BOOK 1961.50 pages. New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall St., New 
York 5. Statistical portrait of the 
exchange community in 1960; in- 
cludes historical section. 


CALIFORNIA’S CREDIT. 40 pages. 
Municipal Bond Department, Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. Key points of the 
state’s fiscal strength. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
Fourth Edition. 238 pages. Division 
of Administrative Services, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington 25, D. C. Pur- 
poses and functions. 
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Level 


$113.2 


574 
92 
482 


Recent 
Level 


3.00 
4.50 


2.35 
2.47 
2.39 
2.54 
2.80 
2.94 
3.47 
3.79 


134.2 


126.9 
103.6 
PEL 
111.7 
165.0 
101.0 
188.6 
115.7 
245.4 
152.8 
103.1 
183.9 
106.2 
161.7 
119.4 
114.4 
220.0 
166.8 


444.4 


375.3 
479.0 


Earlier 


Earlier 


Year 


$111.3 $108.2 $104.3 


31.5 
3.7 
3.3 

12.5 

16.1 

30.0 

10.8 


505 
61 
444 


Month 


Earlier 
aaeasaie 


3.00 
4.50 


2.19 
2.30 
2.27 
2.38 
2.78 
2.81 
3.31 
3.76 


132.1 


t2t.1 
104.1 
109.3 
106.7 
164.3 
94.7 
181.5 
111.0 
244.1 
151.4 
105.9 
181.4 
102.1 
154.5 
104.1 
108.6 
215.8 
166.6 


427.9 


363.1 
460.3 


31.7 
3.2 
3.6 

12.5 

15.4 

29.0 
9.5 


1,197 
113 
1,084 


Year 


Earlier 


3.50 
5.00 


3.50 
3.87 
3.29 
3.64 
3.75 
4.26 
4.48 
4.16 


113.9 


103.0 

99.4 
107.7 
108.6 
155.1 
133.9 
134.4 
103.2 
170.1 
133.1 

80.4 
183.1 

96.5 
136.5 
116.7 
101.3 
137.5 
126.6 


357.7 


314.2 
379.5 


31.2 
2.8 
4.2 

12.6 

14.9 

25.8 
9.4 


437 
436 
1 


High 


3.00 
4.50 


2.59 
2.78 
2.60 
2.80 
2.88 
3.02 
3.63 
3.94 


136.3 


126.9 
Vi2.4 
119.4 
113.9 
166.7 
110.4 
188.6 
118.5 
245.4 
155.5 
106.8 
190.4 
108.4 
161.7 
122.3 
115.3 
222.8 
173.0 


444.4 


375.3 
‘479.0 


2 Yrs. 
Earller 


N.A. 


NA. 
NA. 
NA. f 


N.A. 
NA. 


NA. | 
NA. | 





OE FASE On, 


303 | 


849 | 


546 


1961 — 
Low 


3.00 
4.50 


2.19 
2.30 
2.15 
2.33 
2.53 
2.63 
3.13 
3.69 


118.3 


108.7 

95.6 
109.2 
101.0 
145.4 

94,7 
161.6 

98.0 
200.2 
136.9 

90.8 
154.6 

97.8 
137.7 
100.0 
101.4 
177.8 
144.4 


377.9 


322.2 
405.7 
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LOOK TO THE LEADER 
---in Field Warehousing 
when Collateral is a Problem-yet inventory is an asset 


w Lawrence provides the most comprehensive bond wm Lawrence has the largest and most experienced 
coverage — assuring you maximum protection. force of trained field men operating the famed 


mw Lawrence furnishes an I.B.M. Loan Officers Lawrence System “Know-How. 


Monthly Collateral Report that simplifies your Lawrence has an unblemished record of almost. 
record keeping. 50 years service to banks everywhere. 


So the next time you see Inventory on a client’s statement, why not call in Lawrence—and be secure! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS -++IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


THE LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 





37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 * 100N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 * 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Investigate this 
EXCLUSIVE 


aes. 


Development... 


Magnetic Cards to Cut Data Processing Costs 


The National 315 will cut costs in any EDP sys- 
tem... both small and large-scale. National has 


HERE’S WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE THE Clauonal® 315 


FOR THE FIRST TIME of cards contains more information than can be 
a random memory device can be 


effectively utilized for both random . f ; 
or sequential processing. magnetic card file system, National has combined 


taken a reel of magnetic tape—and in effect con- 
verted it into a deck of magnetic cards. Each deck 


stored in over 69,000 punched cards. In a single, 


all the advantages of all types of external mem- 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


it is possible to store, sort, update, 
, and report—using a single, mag- National CRAM (Card Random Access Memory) 
netic file. 


ories. 


does more work for less money. Here's how! 
FOR THE FIRST TIME : Flexibility: data can be quickly selected at random 
' jit is economical and practical to em- or sequentially ... over 88,000,000 alpha-numeric 


ploy multiple random access units 


; characters. Speed: the data on each card—in- 
in one system. 


stantly available—can be transferred at the rate 


FOR THE FIRST TIME of 100,000 alpha-numeric characters a second. 
a random access memery-can-be re- - - - 
oo moved and a new memory mounted 
-in-approximately 30 seconds. 


Convenignte and Economy: each deck of 256 cards 
is housed in an easy-to-remove card file that can 
be changed in less time than it takes to change a 


Bs! 


reel of magnetic tape. 


National’s Exclusive Magnetic Card File is only one of the oustanding fea- 
tures of the National 315 System. Learn why the National 315 is today’s 
most economical computer investment. Call your nearby’ National Repre- re ee mre, Be Pn ee 


4 
sentative. Or write: Data Processing Systems and Sales, Dayton 9, Ohio Salional 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY e Dayton 9, Ohio ADDING MACHINES» CASH REGISTERS 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES .. . 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY MNES MIRE bee 





